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Pugh leads race for 
Baltimore mayor 


By SAM FOSSUM 
Staff Writer 


With Baltimore’s Dem- 
ocratic mayoral primary 
taking place next Tuesday, 
the most recent poll shows 
State Senator Catherine 
Pugh extending her lead 
over former mayor Sheila 
Dixon. 

In a primarily Demo- 
cratic city such as Bal- 
timore, where the last 
Republican mayor was 
elected in 1963, the general 
election is considered a 
formality. 

Pughis in the lead with 
support from 31 percent 
of likely voters, according 
to the most recent poll 
commissioned by The 
Baltimore Sun/University 
of Baltimore. The poll 
has a 4.9 percent margin 
of error and sampled 400 
likely Democratic voters. 
Dixon is runner-up with 
21 percent and lawyer 


Elizabeth Embry trails at | 


nine percent. 
Businessman David L. 


Warnock polled at seven | 
percent and Councilman | 


Carl Stokes polled at five 
percent. 
Councilman Nick Mos- 


by also received five per- | 


cent of the poll. However, 


he dropped out of the race | F 


on April 13, giving his 
support to Pugh, which 
could push her to victory 
next week. 

Prominent Black Lives 
Matter activist DeRay 
Mckesson, as well as the 


rest of the crowded Demo- | 
cratic field, polled at less | 


than one percent each. 
With early voting hav- 
ing started last Thursday, 
a record number of people 
casted their ballots on the 
first day. Four days into 
early voting, nearly 12,000 
people across Baltimore 
had cast their ballots. 
See ELECTION, PAGE A5 


Funding Homewood: 
where your tuition goes 


By SAM FOSSUM 
Sa 
With —_undergradu- 


ate tuition steadily ris- 
ing every year, many 
students wonder where 
their money goes. 

The Krieger School of 
Arts and Sciences (KSAS) 
and the Whiting School 
of Engineering (WSE) are 
particularly dependent 
on tuition revenue be- 
cause of the University’s 
decentralized budgetary 
structure. The most re- 
cent budget for KSAS to- 
taled $350 million, with 
undergraduate _ tuition 
constituting 52 percent of 
Krieger’s revenue. Under- 
graduate tuition compris- 
es 35 percent of Whiting’s 
$220 million budget. 

When graduate tuition 
is taken into account, 65 
percent or more of KSAS 
and WSE’s budgets rely 
on tuition. 

This is drastically dif- 
ferent from other top ten 
schools. Harvard, for 
example, can subsidize 
50 percent or more of its 
arts and sciences school’s 
budget through non-tu- 
ition revenue. 

Undergraduate _tu- 
ition also funds Home- 
wood Student Affairs 
(HSA), in addition to 
covering financial aid 
and departmental costs. 
HSA includes many as- 


mt of mangers radiate 
nancial aid, academic 
and student services, 
athletics and recreation, 
student life and business 
operations. 

“Homewood Student 
Affairs makes up 10 per- 
cent of KSAS and WSE’s 
combined expenditures. 
This funding from the 
schools makes up about 
84 percent of HSA’s an- 
nual budget. The re- 
mainder of the budget 
is funded through phi- 
lanthropy and other rev- 
enues,” Mary O'Connell, 
senior executive director 
of student affairs finance 
and administration, 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “Housing 
and Dining maintains its 
own auxiliary services 
budget which is funded 
through room and board 
rates.” 

The two major sourc- 
es of HSA philanthropic 
support come from the 
Parents’ Fund and Blue 
Jays Unlimited, which 
subsidizes athletics. 

“The Parents’ Fund 
contributes about $1.0 
million annually to fund 
student events including 
the funding of student 
clubs and organizations 
— major student events 
such as Lighting of the 

See BUDGET, pace A5 
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Innovative album releases 


New ways of 


releasing albums — 
allow fans to create 
closer connections 
with artists and 
music. 
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COURTESY OF SAMHITA ILANGO 
Over 1,000 students packed the practice field during this year’s Spring Fair concert, featuring Marian Hill, Shwayze and The Chainsmokers. 


Safety concerns at Spring Fair concert 


Students describe pushing, shoving, inadequate security throughout the night 


By MELISSA CHANG 
For Zhe News-Letter 


The 45th annual Spring 
Fair brought Hopkins stu- 
dents and Baltimore resi- 
dents together to enjoy 
a weekend of festivities. 
However, many students 
voiced concerns about 
safety issues that arose 
during the headliner con- 


| cert held on Friday night. 


At the sold-out concert, 


Earth Week 
By CLAIRE FOX 


The Earth Week Cel- 
ebration Fair showcased 
student and Baltimore 
environmental advocacy 
groups Wednesday on 
the Keyser Quad. The Of 
fice of Sustainability or- 
ganized the fair as part of 
its Earth Week program, a 
series of environmentally- 
focused events which will 
culminate this Friday on 
Earth Day. 

Senior Nikita Singh, 
Co-Director of Sustainable 
Hopkins Infrastructure 
Program (SHIP) described 
how the fair showcases the 
work of environmental ad- 
vocacy groups and brings 
together different organi- 
zations on campus. 

“It’s a good culmina- 
tion for all of the [sustain- 
ability] student groups 
to show off what they've 
done this year...to the 
campus community and 
hopefully get others in- 
volved as well,” she said. 
“This is such a great com- 
munity, and it’s cool see- 
ing what people have 
done this year and how 


Hill, Shwayze and The 
Chainsmokers, there was 
pushing and shoving that 
students said security did 
not handle properly. 
“While it was great to 
have a well-known group 
come to campus and 
have an outdoor concert 
for Spring Fair, the large 
crowd and the push- 
ing that was happening 
made it too distracting 
to eee enjoy the con- 
er S ior 1d 1S} u- 


rohit said. “A large group 
of my friends and I were 
pushed to the ground 
when . Shwayze _ started 
playing, and it was very 
scary. I was on top of 
people and people were 
on top of me.” 

Freshman Zi Choo 
echoed these sentiments. 

“Obviously with all 
concerts, you're going 
to have people pushing 
people around, but part 
of the concert was rea 


IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Students and advocacy groups celebrated Earth Week at the fair. 


we can work together.” 
Looking to the future 
of her club, Singh detailed 
SHIP’s upcoming project. 
“The most _ exciting 
thing that is going on with 
SHIP is that there is a new 
patio going up by AMR 
I that’s going to be like a 
barbeque pit, and part of 
it is going have permeable 
pavement on it, which is 
basically bricks that have 
a little more spacing be- 
tween them so that water 
can get through, rather 
than run off and take pol- 
lutants out to our water 
bodies,” she said. 


Does love at first sight exist? 


Lily Kairis doesn’t believe in “love at first sight.” 
What does “intrigue at first connection” 
mean to her? HIP HOP, PAGE A8 


“Don't kill the lesbian” 


LGBTQ characters are often killed off in TV 
shows and movies. Gillian Lelchuck argues 


that it needs to stop. 
OPINIONS, PAGE A11 
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As part of its annual’ 
VegFest, Real Food Hop- 
kins held a cooking com- 
petition between pairs of 
student chefs who used 
locally-sourced. _ingre- 
dients and compostable 
cooking utensils. 

Sophomore Ashley Xie, 
treasurer of Real Food 
Hopkins, spoke about 
the message their student 
group sought to display to 
the Hopkins community. 

“We're here to let peo- 
ple know to eat locally and 
source their food from eco- 
logically-sound sources,” 
she said. “We collaborated 
with the Food Systems 
Working Group, and basi- 
cally we try to do product 
shifts, so that means get- 
ting our food from local 
farms that promote fair 
trade, instead of a big in- 
dustrial agriculture.” 

Aiming to eliminate 
the University endow- 
ment’s investment in 
fossil fuel companies, 
Refuel Our Future held 
a photo petition that fea- 


tured signs explaining 


why they say students 
should support fossil fuel 
See EARTH WEEK, pace A5 
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bad, and got a little bit 
dangerous,” Choo said. 
“When [The] Chain- 
smokers got on, you 
could tell that people 
started shoving and get- 
ting to the front.” 

Students also com- 
mented that the chaos 
of the large crowd made 
them feel unsafe. 

“I felt uncomfortable 
and irritated being in the 
crowd where people were 
SEE Lat FAIR, race Ad 
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Experts 
talk prison 
reform in 
Baltimore 


By MORGAN OME 


” For The News-Letter + 


The Johns Hopkins 
Jail Tutorial Project host- 
ed Beyond Bars, a panel 
of speakers on the crimi- 
nal justice system, incar- 
ceration and reentry into 
society, on Tuesday night 
in Mudd Hall. 

Jail Tutorial is a stu- 
dent organization that 
provides academic sup- 
port for the GED and 
other subjects for in- 
mates at the Baltimore 
City Detention Center. 

Tuesday’s panel fea- 
tured Renard Brooks, the 
reentry program coor- 
dinator of the Baltimore 
Mayor's Office of Hu- 
man Services; Dimonte 
Brown, the. executive 
director of Out for Jus- 
tice; Douglas Colbert, 
a current University of 
Maryland law _profes- 
sor and former chair of 
the Maryland State Bar 
Section on Correctional 
Reform; Stephen Sfekas, 
associate judge of the 
Baltimore City Circuit 
Court 8th Judicial Cir- 
cuit; and Sarah David, 
the assistant state’s attor- 
ney for Baltimore City. — 

Jail Tutorial Co- 
Presidents Haziq Sid- 
digi and Lucinda Chiu, 
who are both juniors, 
moderated the discussion. 

Chiu opened” the 
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By SHERRY KIM 
Staff Writer 


The Iranian Cultural 
Society (ICS) hosted its 
first annual Persian New 
Year ‘Sizdeh Bedar’ pic- 
nic on Thursday after- 
noon. Students gathered 
to commemorate the fes- 
tivities with free Persian 
food and music on the 
Beach. 

ICS Co-President Ana 
Ainechi explained the 
significance of Sizdeh 
Bedar in greater detail. 

“Sizdeh Bedar trans- 
lates to ‘getting rid of 
the thirteenth,” Aine- 
chi said. “Our new year 
is called Norooz, and 
this is the first day of 
spring. Thirteen days 
after spring, there is a 


tradition where we be- 


lieve that the 13th day 
is bad luck, so everyone 
goes outside. They have 
picnics, spend time with 
their family and friends 
and enjoy the day. This 
picnic on the beach is 
our own Sizdeh Bedar 
celebration.” 

The event solicited a 
very positive response, 
especially from students 
familiar with the Sizdeh 
Bedar celebration. 

“This event is awe- 
some,” graduate student 
Mehdi Pekar said. “The 
food is great, and I really 
like the music. It was the 
first time I’ve been to an 
event like this, and I’m 
not sure how active the 
Iranian Culture Society 
is on campus, but this is 
‘a really cool thing. They 
should keep doing more 
events like these,” 

Fellow graduate stu- 
dent Amirhossein Ghan- 
bari Niaki echoed this 
sentiment but added that 
an explanation from the 
ICS on the event’s cultural 
significance would have 
been helpful for those un- 
acquainted with the cel- 
ebration. ; 

“Since we're Iranian as 
well, this makes sense for 
us,” Niaki said. “However, 
I think they could have 
announced it better and 
advertised the event more. 
It might also help if there 
were a sign or something 
here explaining what this 
is for. Because some peo- 
ple have been coming up 
to me asking what this is 
about, and I had to explain 
it to them one by one. In- 
stead, if there were a sign 
saying that this is a Persian 
ceremony, and explaining 
that its name is Sizdeh Be- 
dar and so on, that would 
be really helpful.” 

There were students 
who attended the event 
without any prior knowl- 
edge of ICS or the celebra- 
tion’s contextual back- 
ground. ; 


“We actually don’t 


know what this is for,” 
sophomore Sherry Chiu 
said. “But we saw that 
they were giving out free 
food on the Beach and 


there was music play- 
ing. [This event] makes 
me want to know more. | 
have a friend who is Ira- 
nian, and | was just think- 
ing of asking them more 


about what this event 
means later.” 
Ainechi explained 


that this was the first 
time a Sizdeh Bedar 
picnic took place on the 
Beach. 

“This is the first year 
we've done something for 
Sizdeh Bedar,” she said. 


“In previous years, we | 


have also done celebra- 


tions for Norooz, the Per- 
sian New Year, that’s usu- | 


ally held in the Charles 
Commons Ballroom. This 
year we wanted to do 
something a little differ- 
ent. We thought if it was 
outside on the Beach, 


posed to it and more peo- 

ple would want to come 

and enjoy our culture.”: 
Since the ICS is still in 


its growing stages, Ai- | 


nechi explained that the 
group could only contin- 
ue to grow in the future. 

“The Iranian Culture 
Society has been on cam- 
pus for a very long time, 
and I just joined last year,” 


are a pretty small club. 


our presence on campus. 
This is my first event. 
Going forward, we will 
be holding many more 
events.” 


Ainechi also explained | 
how there is a significant | 


Persian population on 
campus and that in her 
experience, other people 
have enjoyed learning 
about Persian culture. 

“T know that there are 
a lot of Persians on cam- 
pus, but in addition to 
that, I know there are a lot 
of people that are inter- 
ested in Persian culture; 
A lot of people enjoy our 
food; They enjoy our cel- 
ebrations,” Ainechi said. 
“T have a lot of friends 
that come over when- 
ever I host Persian par- 
ties, so I think that there 
is definitely something in 
this culture that every- 
body can enjoy, and it is 
something that everyone 
should experience.” 

In addition, she spoke 
about how she hopes more 
students will be aware of 
the ICS in the future. 

“We really recommend 
that everyone come at least 
to see what ICS is,” Ainechi 
said. “Many people think 
that because it is the Irani- 
an Culture Society, people 


‘will not want to join unless 


they are any part Persian. 
But this is really for every- 
body. I haven't really been 
immersed in this culture 
myself even, at least not 
that much, but still 1am the 
co-president because I just 
want to learn more about 
it. This club really is for ev- 


COURTESY OF BAHAREH JABBARI 
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The Sizdeh Bedar picnic was hosted by the Iranian Cultural Society. 
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Hopkins celebrates Recreation center to renovate facilities 
Persian New Year 


By PETER JI 
Staff Writer 


In February 2016, the 
Office of the President 
presented a $125,000 gift 
to the Ralph S. O’Connor 
Recreation Center to re- 
place old equipment 
throughout the center. 
Most of the impending 
changes are aimed toward 
enhancing the 2,500 sq. ft. 
weight room, which will 
close after commence- 
ment for several days to 
allow for the renovations 
and equipment changes. 
When the Rec Center re- 
opens, a third of the cur- 
rent equipment will have 
been replaced. 

For weight room en- 
thusiasts, there will be 
six weightlifting racks 
instead of two, and the 


| racks will allow a second 


person to do exercises 
on a platform outside of 


| the rack as the first per- 
more people would be ex- 


son lifts. All of the worn 
dumbbells will be re- 
placed, along with some 


of the fixed bars. 
Assistant Director of 
Fitness Jackie Lebeau 


says that this is the larg- 
est renovations she has 
seen during her time at 
Hopkins. The last major 
renovation involved a gift 


| from the PepsiCo Founda- 
| tion, which converted one 
she said. “Right now, we | 
| rooms into today’s 2,500 
This is my first year as | 
co-president, so I’m really | 
trying to push forward | 


of the Rec Center’s class- 


sq. ft. fitness center. 
“We've had very big 

projects paired between 

athletics and recreation, 


| but most of those have 


been when they redid the 
tennis fields, the baseball 
fields and the additions 
to the lacrosse building,” 
she said. “This is probably 
the biggest project we've 
had on the recreation side 
for many years.” 


There will also be aes- 


thetic changes to the weight 
room. The walls will be 
painted to give the place a 
fresh look, and a Hopkins 
shield will be added onto 
the wall and platforms next 
to the large mirror to pro- 
mote school spirit. Builders 
will also install a new floor 
with beveled edges that 
will allow for wheelchair 
accessibility. 

Lebeau believes that 
students will thoroughly 
enjoy the changes, espe- 
cially the weightlifters 
who will see less waiting 
time to use the equip- 
ment. 

“Right now, we don’t 
allow people to be doing 
exercises outside of the 
racks, and it’s a Cause of 
frustration for our weight- 
lifters. They have to figure 
out when the racks are 
less in use in order to get 
in there,” she said. 

The’ fitness center will 
also feature Woodway 
treadmills, which have 
a surface made of rollers 
that resembles a caterpil- 
lar track. Lebeau thinks 
that runners will enjoy 
the more natural feel of 
the surface. University 
President Ronald J. Dan- 
iels was inspired to allo- 
cate the $125,000 when he 
used a Woodway tread- 
mill while on vacation. In 
October, he made a specif- 
ic request to install them 
in the fitness center. 

New spinning bikes 
have recently arrived and 
will be installed in the 
third floor’s group exer- 
cise studio. 

Director of Recreation 
Bill Harrington says that 
Daniels has played a ma- 
jor role in keeping the Rec 
Center up-to-date. 

“(Daniels] initiated the 
renovations for the fitness 
center a couple of years 
ago,” Harrington — said. 
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President Daniels gave $125,000 to replace the center s equipment 


“This is another wave of 
enhancement. We took out 
the classroom a couple of 
years ago and made it pos- 
sible to change out our old- 
er equipment in the weight 
room. There’s a_transfor- 
mation of equipment from 
the past to the future.” 

The changes were also 
in response to feedback 
asking for more space 
for racks. Harrington 
says that it is important 
to keep up with new ex- 
ercise technology, since 
user can get tired of the 
same machines. As a 
result, equipment such 
as Olympic lift stations 
have risen in popularity, 
while others like ham- 
mer strength equipment 
and Smith machines have 
become less popular. 

“It’s a great opportu- 
nity for us to upgrade 
equipment that while still 
useful, is still not as in 
demand as it used to be. 
We've had requests for 
these Olympic machines 
as well. Now that cost is 
being taking out of the 
equation, we’re fortunate 
to have that happen,” 
Harrington said. 

The old equipment will 
be reused at other Hop- 


with Outdoor Pursuits. 

Junior Alex Bartzo- 
kis says that the weight 
room urgently needs more 
equipment. Because it cur- 
rently only has two bench 
presses and two racks, 
Bartzokis has had to wait 
a long time to use them. 

“The stuff in the var- 
sity weight room is way 
better. The stuff in here is 
disorganized and old. It’s 
not up to par with other 
universities. The weights 
are definitely a bit dinged 
up — two bench presses, 
you always have to wait 
for one,” he said. “Ey- 
erything is always taken, 
there’s a line for every- 
thing. More equipment 
will be nice.” 

Many students agreed 
that the weight room is 
not sufficiently equipped 
compared to the fitness 
center for cardio work- 
outs. Senior Tommy 
Renner, who has played 
on the water polo team 
for two years, said he’s 
not satisfied with the 
weight room either. 

“There’s not enough 
weights to accommodate 
anyone, especially at peak 
times, and all of the equip- 
ment is pretty old com- 


kins facilities. ai ell eRe ror as 
and ketflebells will be Thave seen,” Renner Said: 


sold on Thursday-and Fri- 
day 12 to 2 p.m. at a sale 


“We definitely need to get 
new equipment.” 


Prof. explores complexities of race and religion 


By MEAGAN PEOPLES 
Staff Writer 


The JHU Veritas Fo- 
rum hosted a discussion 
in Shriver Hall on Satur- 
day called Identity Crisis: 
A Discussion of Race, Re- 
ligion, and What Makes 
Us Who We. Are, which 
highlighted the complex- 
ity of human identity. 
The talk featured an in- 
terview with Charmaine 
Royal, an associate pro- 
fessor in the Institute for 
Genome Sciences & Pol- 
icy at Duke University, 
and a Q&A session with 
the audience. 

The forum was spon- 
sored by several differ- 
ent groups and organi- 
zations, including the 
Hopkins Dialectic, Step- 
ping Stone Ministry, 
Johns Hopkins Catho- 
lic Community, Agape 
Campus Christian Fel- 
lowship and the Hopkins 
Christian Fellowship. 

Royal's research focus- 
es on the ethical, psycho- 
social and societal issues 
in genetics and genomics. 
Her recent work with the 
NCAA involved _ sickle 


cell trait testing. She has ~ 


also studied sickle cell 
disease in the US, Cam- 
eroon, South Africa and 
Jamaica. Joshua Smith, a 
pastor for intentional liv- 
ing at the Gallery Church 
in Baltimore, interviewed 
Royal. 

Royal opened the 
talk with a discussion 
on race. Royal said that 
even though the social 
construct of race exists in 
society, there is no genet- 
ic basis. Therefore, race 
does not exist. 

“Genetics and fossil 


(eae es 


evidence tells us that what 
we see in terms of humans 
— and the differences that 
we see — are very small in 
terms of biology and de- 
termine very little about 
who we are in terms of our 
identity,” Royal said. 

She also pointed to a 
study which she helped 
conduct that asked peo- 
ple to define race, ances- 
try and ethnicity. Royal 


about origin, they talked 
about geography. When 
we asked people to define 
ethnicity, people were all 
over the place,” Royal said. 

Following Royal's ini- 
tial remarks, Smith asked 


Royal about her identity 


as a Jamaican woman and 
a Christian, asking ques- 
tions about her personal 
views on race, inequal- 
ity and faith. Royal spoke 
about her childhood and 


how her time at Howard _ 


University, a historically 


African-American — uni-_ 


iv 


betel 


versity, heightened her 
perception of race. 

“We are different, ev- 
erybody in this theatre is 
different, but the problem 
comes when we rank these 
differences,” Royal said. 

Smith then asked Royal 
about how her work will 
contribute to the faith com- 
munity. Royal discussed 
how her work undermines 
the social structures for 


compared racism while 
the associa- spreading 
tions peo- “We are Christian 
ple had to s ~ ideals at the 
each word, different... but same time. 
using it to ms 
emphasize the problem aD fee 
Si! comes when is that my 
guity with- 
inthe terms We rank these igs I oe 
themselves. differences.” Ecce 

en and how I 
we asked — CHARMAINE publish my 
them to de- work — 
fine race ROYAL, ASSOCIATE ; 

- what I write 
they used ProF. AT DUKE about and 
color, they ‘the way I 
used facial UNiverSITY say things 
features. — the way I 
That was _ interact with 
primarily what they say, people, even if they think - 
and this is really consis- about things in a different 
tent... When we asked peo- way, that I am respectful of 
ple to actually define an- them... | hope my work will 
cestry many people talked help change lives and lead 


people to Christ,” Royal “4 


said. 
Smith ended the in- 
terview by asking Royal 
if anything could shake 
her belief in God. 
“When he stops doing 


the things that God does, 


the things that I see in 


my life every day,” Royal 


said. 


the forum both Smith and 


Royal answered audi 
uestions ranging 
the role of the chure 


the perception of race in 
America differs from oth- 
er countries. 

One student asked how 
much religion should inter- 
vene in the political sphere. 

“[People of color have] 


been — disenfranchised _ 
by system _ structures 
and. institutions that 


were based on politics. 
I think that the church 
has a prophetic role in 
speaking to power and 
speaking on behalf of 
those that are disenfran- 
chised,” Smith said. 

Junior Samantha Lind- 
gren enjoyed listening to 
Smith, since she felt that _ 
he offered a different view 
to Royal. 

“As much as I enjoyed 
[Royal], I really enjoyed 
hearing from Josh Smith, 
because he just has a 
very real and up-front 
perspective of the racial 
issues in America. But 
I also enjoyed getting 
[Royal's] perspective be- 
cause they came from 
different angles,” Lind- 
Sten saids Sys zara 

Sophomore Keri Frese 
also enjoyed the talk and 
the different points of view 


that the spe 


“I was very impressed 
with the expertise Dr. 
Royal offered on the 


topic. It was a perspec- 


tive I’ve not heard often 


spoken from, the genetic _ 


side,” Frese said “A point _ 


that particularly stood — 


out to me was defin 
the addressing of h« 
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Human library fights 


By KELSEY KO 
Staff Writer 


The Human Library, 
an event showcasing a 
diverse “library” of hu- 
mans who have faced 
stigma and discrimina- 
tion, took place in Brody 
Learning Commons on 
Sunday. The event was 
brought to campus to 
raise awareness of dis- 
crimination against \un- 
derrepresented = popu- 
lations and to promote 
dialogue on campus. 

Junior Selma Ahmed, 
who proposed the initial 
concept and organized 
the event, explained the 
origins of the Human Li- 
brary. The idea is similar 
to checking out a library 
book. Participants “sign 
out” people who identify 
with certain backgrounds 
and through a conversa- 
tion with their “book,” 
participants become more 
informed ‘ about diverse 
experiences. 

“(The Human Library] 
is actually an organiza- 
tion that. started in Eu- 


rope rear 5 AZ Oud 
a ~ pla ui ig 1t £0 
causes spelated to dis- 
crimination, stigmati- 


zation and promoting 
social awareness. It was 
in response to a hate 
crime that occurred in 
Denmark,” Ahmed said. 
“They organized groups 
of people that identified 
as underrepresented ste- 
reotypes. [Human volun- 
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Students had the opportunity to speak with various human “books” and learn about their experiences. 


teers] basically have very 
frank conversations with 
people, our peers and 
the Baltimore communi- 
ty to dispel any notions 
that exist.” 


Ahmed listed some 
notable “books” at the 
Human _ Library _ this 
year: 


“Some of our titles are 
really unique,” she’ said. 
“We have someone who 
is polyamorous, we have 
someone who is an athe- 
ist, we have a Muslim on 
the other spectrum, we 


have a gay pastor — a 
really eclectic group of 
people.” 


Ahmed introduced the 
Human Library last year 
through The University’s 
Idea Lab, a crowdsourc- 
ing website that attempts 
to produce innovation. 

“T initially put this on 
spontaneously. I was sit- 
ting in Brody last year... 
and there were these 
girls with laptops ask- 
ing people to look at 
something they had pro- 
posed, and it hit me that 
I sinc as well do what 


au 


Salar he howed me 
what was on her laptop 
and said, ‘Yeah, I’m ac- 
tually proposing this 
grant for the Diversity 
Innovation Grant, it’s 
part of Idea Lab.” And I 
thought that was some- 
thing I was interested 
in, and I submitted this 
idea. The deadline was 
in three days, and within 


those four days I got 200 
votes.” 

Shannon Simpson, 
the student engagement 
and information fluency 
librarian who assisted 
Ahmed in organizing 
the event, spoke about 
why she decided to col- 
laborate with Ahmed 
and why she feels the 
event is an important 
contribution to the Hop- 
kins community. 

“I reached out to her 
because I’d always want- 
ed to hold a Human Li- 
brary. I firmly believe 
that having open con- 
versations with people 
that are different from 
us will broaden our per- 
spectives on the world,” 
Simpson said. “Every- 
one’s coming out of the 
rooms beaming, and 


people are going and 
taking out more books 
having tried it once. | 
think that it’ll prove to 
be a very cathartic expe- 
rience for both the books 
and the readers.” 

Junior Kathleen Condy, 
a human book who repre- 
sented misophonia at the 
event, spoke about her 
experiences with her dis- 
order. Misophonia, mean- 
ing “hatred of sound,” is 
a rare disorder in which 
specific sounds trigger 
negative reactions in an 
individual. .For Condy, 
sounds such as coughing, 
throat clearing and snif- 
fling cause her physical 
pain. 

Condy spoke about the 
difficulties of living with 
misophonia in her day- 
to-day life when those 
around her do not know 
about her disorder. 

“The anticipatory 
anxiety is the hardest 
thing — the anxiety of 
going outside everyday. 
When I go outside, I 
know I’m going to be in 
pain. I know it’s going to 
happen, but I have to do 
it anyway,” Condy said. 
“T have an FM system I 
use during class, so basi- 
cally the professor has a 
microphone and I have 
the receiver, and I listen 
through the whole lec- 
ture through earphones, 
which blocks out a lot 
of the ambient noise. It’s 
very limiting socially as 
well. I wasn’t really able 


to go to parties, I wasn’t 
really able to make 
friends easily. There's 
nothing you can really 
do ina situation like this 
but do your best.” 

Ahmed further  ex- 
plained the significance 
of the event and its impor- 
tance in light of contem- 
porary local and global 
issues. 

“With the racial ten- 
sions that are happening 
right now in the United 
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stigma to promote open conversation 


sociate dean of  stu- 
dent engagement and a 
member of the Diversity 
Leadership Council, also 
helped Ahmed organize 
the event. Sanchez spoke 
about her hope that the 
Human Library. will 
help promote continu- 
ous dialogue throughout 
the University’s student 
body. 

“I often will say that 
there’s absolutely no rea- 
son for ignorance. Some- 


States and times peo- 
in Balti- ple will say 
more espe- : 5 that they 
cially, I no- “a firmly believe just. don’t 
ticed in our . know or 
community that having ops that they’re 
at Hopkins conversations.. iB norant 
an isolation ; about a 
of differ. Will broaden our particular 
ent UPS perspectives on ‘NnB” she 
eral lack of the world.” Human Li- 


awareness 
about what 
goes on 
in the real 
world,” she 
said. “We 
kind of just 
focus on 
our school here and don’t 
actually take in the di- 
versity that exists around 
us, whether it’s in Balti- 
more or at our campus. I 
just thought it would be 
really cool to make ev- 
eryone engage and learn 
something because I hon- 
estly learn the most from 
people and from talking 
to them.” 

Tiffany Sanchez, as- 
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Junior Selma Ahmed brought the Human Library to campus through Idea Lab, a crowdsourcing website. 


New student think tank to foster dialogue on Europe 


By ROLLIN HU 
Staff Writer 


Johns Hopkins Euro- 
pean Horizons, a new 
student think tank start- 
ed last month on cam- 
pus, aims to foster and 
promote student interest 
in European affairs. The 
group plans to bring in 
speakers and _ provide 
networking opportuni- 
ties for students with a 
desire to engage with is- 
sues in Europe. 

Freshman Lucas Feus- 
er, executive president of 
European Horizons, de- 
scribed what the group 
wants from its speakers. 
Feuser said they are plan- 
ning on bringing Kyria- 
kos Mitsotakis, a promi- 
nent Greek center-right 
politician of the New De- 
mocracy party, to campus 
in the fall. 

“It’s incredible that 
he’s coming because he’s 
a really big name in Greek 
politics. He’s the leader of 
the opposition party, and 
this opposition party has 
gained immense power, 
so he’s actually lined up 
to be the next Prime Min- 
ister of Greece,” Feuser 
said. “He's coming to 
Hopkins to come speak 
with us, and I think that's 
se an incredible on 


sae wee iaborated 


on the group’s plans to 
cultivate an interest in 
European affairs on cam- 
pus through networking 
opportunities. 

“T think what's going 
to be really important is 
having a framework for 
people who are interested 
or even remotely interest- 
ed in European affairs to 
have somewhere to go to 
either learn more or fur- 


ther that interest,” Feuser 


said. “What European Ho- 
rizons offers is more than 
just events, discussions 
and speakers — they have 
connections with intern- 
ships and study abroad 


programs.” 
Freshman Alexan- 
dra Marksteiner, vice 


president of European 
Horizons, explained the 


group ’s origins and found- 


ing at Yale University. 

“European Horizons 
was founded at Yale Uni- 
versity in February 2015 
at the European Student 
Conference,” Markstein- 
er wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “[It] was 
founded as a think tank 
to promote discourse on 
transatlantic relations and 
to advance a credible plan 
for the future of the Euro- 
pean Union.” | 

Feuser described the 
process of how the orga- 
nization came to Home- 
wood. 


w 


“I went to a student 
conference at Yale about 
European issues, and it 
was hosted by European 
Horizons, which is an in- 
ternational organization. 
I was inspired by how 
active, engaged and pas- 
sionate people were by 
European affairs,” Feuser 
said. “I knew people at 
Hopkins who were as 
passionate about Europe- 
an affairs. I’m sure there 
were other students who 
I didn’t know about who 


were equally as passion- . 


ate, and I wanted to bring 
that back to Baltimore.” 
Feuser also explained 
the importance of bring- 
ing wider attention to Eu- 


ropeanissues. . i 
“European affairs 
have always been 


brushed under the rug 
in terms of who gets the 
headlines, especially 
when you consider the 
prevalence of Chinese af- 
fairs and Middle Eastern 
affairs, and at the same 
time what's going on Eu- 
rope right now is incred- 
ibly volatile. You have 
the European Union fac- 
ing its biggest challenges 
yet, which include the 
refugee crisis, which in- 
clude the rise of right- 
wing nationalism, which 
include even the threat 
to end the EU as it is,” 
Feuser said. “What's go- 


» 


ing on Europe, it’s huge 
stuff, and it’s going to 
determine the future of 
Europe as we know it.” 

Marksteiner wrote 
about how she had a per- 
sonal connection with 
European issues and that 
discussions on the matters 
were important to her. 

“As a German citizen 
myself, I have a personal 
interest in promoting 
discourse on European 
issues on this campus,” 
Marksteiner wrote. “I 
joined European  Hori- 
zons because I thought it 
would be nice to be able to 
discuss the problems my 
home country faces with 


people interested in Euro- 


pean affairs. Topics such 
as the refugee crisis or the 
Schengen breakdown are 
very close to my heart, as 
I see the effects of these is- 
sues when I go home.” 

Nicolas Jabko, an as- 
sociate professor of po- 
litical science, expanded 
on his role as the organi- 
zation’s faculty advisor 
and described the need 
for more dialogue on 
campus about European 
affairs. 

“I sometimes feel that 


Europe as a region of the ~ 


world is a bit neglected 
at Hopkins. Despite all 
its problems, Europe re- 
mains a very important 
region of the world end 


the European Union is 
a critical partner to. the 
United States,” Jabko 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “A new stu- 
dent group would there- 
fore be a very welcome 
venue for discussing Eu- 
ropean affairs and their 
broader relevance beyond 
Europe's borders.” 

Jabko also explained 
how this student group 
would strengthen — stu- 
dents’ knowledge of Eu- 
rope. 

“My experience as 
a teacher at Hopkins is 
that this knowledge can 
often be a little super- 
ficial,” Jabko wrote. “A 
student group for dis- 
cussing European affairs 
on campus would great- 


ly help deepen students’ 


knowledge of and curi- 
osity about Europe.” 

Freshman Brianna So 
supports the group’s en- 
deavors to spread aware- 
ness about European af- 
fairs on campus. 

“I think it’s good that 
they’re doing this because 


on campus right now we | 


don’t really have a group 
, for European is- 


sues,” she said. “We ac- | 
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brary] is 
oppor- 
tunity in,a 
place where 
someone 
has agreed 
to talk 
about some 
aspect of their identity 
and be open to ques- 
tions... When you can 
have an honest and open 
conversation and not be 
afraid of hurting some- 
one, I think that can be a 
really good opportunity 
for learning. Hopefully 
the people that came to- 
day will continue to have 
those kinds of conversa- 
tions.” 


SIMPSON, 


‘University 
_ website 

_ nominated 
lor Webby 


By KELSEY KO 
Staff Writer 


The University’s  re- 
cently redesigned website 
has been nominated for 
a Webby Award in the 
category of best School/ 
University website. Ac- 
cording to The New York 
Times, the awards are “the 
Internet’s highest honor.” 

Founded in 1996, the 
Webby Awards honor 
excellence on the web 
and are presented each 
year by The Internation- 
al Academy of Digital 
Arts and Sciences. The 
Academy includes over 
1,000 web experts, busi- 
ness figures, creative ce- 
lebrities and visionaries 
alongside various other 
Internet professionals. 

The University’s com- 
petitors in the Webby 
Awards —School/Univer- 
sity category are the Har- 
vard Business School; 
University of Southern 
California, Iovine and 
Young Academy; New 
York University Tisch 
School of the Arts; and the 
University of North Caro- 

The new Hopkins web- 
site, developed by the Of- 
fice of Communications, 
features a rotating num- 
ber of live photos on the 
front page. It also includes 
various infographics, 
which allow eae ( 
cess and commt nicatior 
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SPRING FAIR, From Al 
pushing and shoving that 
students said security did 
not handle properly. 

“While it was great to 
have a well-known group 
come to campus and 
have an outdoor concert 
for Spring Fair, the large 
crowd and the pushing 
that was happening made 
it too distracting to actu- 
ally enjoy the concert,” 
senior Vidushi Purohit 
said. “A large group of my 
friends and I were pushed 
to the ground when 
Shwayze started playing 
and it was very scary. | 
was on top of people and 
people were on top of me.” 

Freshman Zi Choo 
echoed these sentiments. 

“Obviously with all 
concerts, you're going to 
have people pushing peo- 
ple around, but part of the 
concert was really bad, 
and got a little bit danger- 
ous,” freshman Zi Choo 
said. “When [the] Chain- 
smokers got on, you could 
tell that people started 
shoving and getting to the 
front.” 

Students also comment- 
ed that the chaos of the 
large crowd made them 
feel personally unsafe. 

“IT felt uncomfortable 
and irritated being in the 
crowd where people were 
pushing and_ shoving, 
then I felt a little unsafe,” 
junior Jenny Wagner 
said. “I realized I wasn't 
having fun at that point 
so I stepped outside the 
crowd. Even outside the 
crowd, people were fall- 
ing over left and right 
and it didn’t feel like a 
fun or safe environment 
anymore. I left just as The 
Chainsmokers came out 
onstage. I felt like I'd wast- 
ed my $30, but I wanted to 
get out of there.” 

Spring Fair executive 
co-chairs Amelia Ga- 
vurin and Jordan Scharf 
commented on the issue 
of safety with regards to 
event organization. 

“On the topic of securi- 
ty — we had both S.A.F.E. 
officers and University 
Security to manage the 
crowd, but obviously as 
with any concert there is 
only so much crowd man- 
agement that can be done,” 
Gavurin and Scharf wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “Luckily there was 
a large portion of the field 
unused so if people felt 
the crowd was too much 
they could retreat to some 
open area.” 

Campus Safety and Se- 


’ curity Lieutenant Stephen 


Moffett also offered his 
response to allegations of 
the crowd being a safety 
hazard. 

“Ym actually kind of 
surprised by their con- 
cerns,” Moffett said. “We 
had 33 S.A.FE. officers 
devoted to the event. I 
myself was personally 
there overseeing security. 
I was on the field the en- 
tire time during the con- 
cert. I teamed up with 
Student Life representa- 
tives, along with Spring 


Fair representatives. We 


t 


were there on the field as 
a team. I had two Balti- 
more city police officers, 
five campus police offi- 
cers in addition to myself, 
six HERO members all on 
the field.” 

Moffett explained that 
campus security and 
S.A.R.E. worked in tan- 
dem to ensure students’ 
safety throughout the en- 
tirety of the event. 

“We don’t want to in- 
terfere with the festive- 
ness,” he said. “We don’t 
want to start telling peo- 
ple ‘you can’t get near the 
stage’ and when we saw 
people kind of rush to- 
wards the stage, S.A.F.E. 
then deployed additional 
personnel to hold the bar- 
riers and the bike racks. 
S.A.F.E. personnel were 
literally on the frontlines. 
They deployed additional 
personnel.” 

Moffett | emphasized 
that security officers were 
continuously talking to 
each other in order to pro- 
mote a safe environment 
at the concert. 

“We were in constant 
communication with each 
other. I even had S.A-FE: 
people on the roof of 
the Rec Center, looking 
down, to see from a high- 
er vantage point,” Moffett 
said. “Again, we didn’t 
want to interfere with ev- 
eryone’s fun just because. 
If anyone had approached 
me and informed me of a 
major issue, I would have 
stopped the concert if I 
had to. But Inever saw the 
need to, at that point.” 

S.A.KE. declined 
comment. 

Aside from the securi- 
ty concerns at the concert 
on Friday night, many 
students were pleased 
with the rest of this year’s 
Spring Fair, which saw 
the introduction of the 
very first Gilman Tunnel 
Party, an underground 
rave. At night, there was 
a Beer Patio in front of 
Latrobe Hall. 

Spring Fair co-chairs 
Gavurin and Scharf spoke 
about the Tunnel Party’s 
success. 

“In all years past the 
Saturday night event has 
been rather unpopular 
so in comparison to that 
the Tunnel Rave was a 
huge success,” Gavurin 
and Scharf wrote. “Many 
people showed up and 
danced. It was nice to see 
students out on campus 


to 
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panel by. asking each 


| speaker to share how he 


or she initially became 
interested in criminal jus- 
tice. Sfekas explained that 
when he first became a 
judge, he inherited 3,000 
from his 
predecessor and learned 
criminal law through sen- 


| tencing. 
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Students enjoyed the food and entertainment along with several new additions at Spring Fair this year. 


doing something we don’t 
normally do — have fun.” 

Lieutenant Moffett also 
attested to the Tunnel 
Party’s success from a se- 
curity standpoint. 

“Tt was very orderly 
and the students were 
very well-behaved,” he 
said. “They were obvious- 
ly having a good time. It 
wasn't overly packed with 
people. Vaguely, I’d say 
100 to 150 people attend- 
ed. The capacity for the 
event in that space was 
around 500. So we were 
well below the capacity 
throughout.” 

However, many stu- 
dents like senior Cathy 
Gong found the party un- 
derwhelming. 

“1 think the idea was 
good in theory but in real- 
ity not so great,” she said. 
“We left tunnel party early 
because it was alittle awk- 
ward, and the space was 
too large for too little peo- 
ple.” 

Spring Fair also host- 
ed several competitions 
that students were eager 
to join in on. The Chariot 
Race, sponsored by Red 
Bull, was revived from 
two years ago. Teams 
built their own chariots 
and raced around tracks 
lined with haystacks. 

The winning team con- 
sisted of seniors Annie 
Blackman, Gracie Golden 
and Alex Dragone. 

Blackman expressed 
her excitement about win- 
ning the competition with 
her teammates. 

“IT was confused as to 
why they didn’t have it 
last year because it has al- 
ways been one of the most 
fun parts of Spring Fair. 
I'm glad they brought it 
back because it was a lot 
of fun,” she said. “Our 
senior year was our time 
for victory. It was our last 
chance so we had to do it.” 

As to what inspired 
their team name, “The 
Patriarchy,” Golden ex- 
plained it was a joke. 

“Tt was a joke because 
we were saying that his- 
torically, the Patriarchy 
has always come out on 
top and has always won,” 
she said. “And we were 
going to win. It was obvi- 
ously a joke because we 
are both women, and we 
were both feminists, but I 
don’t know if everyone in 
the crowd got that it was 


a joke.” 

Blackman said that 
their win came as a sur- 
prise. 


“(Our chariot] was in- 
spired by the 2001 movie 
Crossroads, starring Brit- 
ney Spears,” she said. 
“There’s no reason we 
should have wonat all, but 
we did. We also came out 
with so much Red Bull... 
We got to walk around 
and just hand people Red 
Bulls. We really made ev- 
eryone’s day, just as our 


_ day was made.” 


Spring Fair also 
brought in student groups 
to the vendor area. 

Junior Preston Ge said 
he particularly enjoyed the 
arts and crafts vendors. 

“In the lower quad, 
there was a stall from JHU 


Magic,” Ge said. “There 
was also a stall from some 
Physics students with in- 
teresting physics experi- 
ments. So it’s an interest- 
ing mix of people from 
the community and peo- 
ple from Hopkins.” 

When the Thai Student 
Association (TSA) heard 
of opportunities for stu- 
dent groups to occupy 
booths at Spring Fair, 


sophomore TSA member | 


Arisa Morgan pitched an 
idea to participate. 

“I had the idea of buy- 
ing small handmade tra- 


ditional Thai bags and | 


key chains and whatnot | 


from locally sourced plac- 
es in Thailand and selling 
them here,” Morgan said. 
Morgan said that she 
hopes the proceeds from 
Spring Fair will help 
TSA’s future initiatives. 
“Through [our sales], 
we get funding for our 


organization while also | 
educating the wider cam- | 


u 


pus about Thai culture, 
she said. “Hopefully this 


is the beginning of some- | 


thing bigger.” 

Spring Fair also hosted 
its second annual hot dog 
eating contest. Competi- 
tors ate eight hot dogs as 
quickly as possible. 

The contest winner, 
freshman Steven Zhang, 
described why he chose 
to participate. 

“I wanted to compete 
because I eat a lot, and my 
friends usually note that 
I finish before everyone 
else. So I guess I’m pretty 
fast at eating,” he said. 

To win, Zhang said he 
planned his eating tech- 
nique carefully. 

“T ate all the hot dogs 
first. You have to mini- 
mize the amount of chew- 
ing you do, so I was stuff- 
ing two into my mouth at 
once,” he said. “I put the 
hot dog bun in water to 
make it easier to chew.” 

Morgan praised Spring 
Fair for bringing the out- 
side community directly 
to campus. 

“This is a way for us 
to connect to the greater 
community for one week- 
end and then from that, 
pursue your own connec- 
tions with the world out- 
side of Hopkins,” she said. 

Ge touched on his fa- 
vorite aspects of the fair. 

“The reason why I go to 
Spring Fair is to take my- 
self away from the tedium 
of what I do everyday,” 
he said. “Hopkins has a 
reputation that everyone 
does work all the time, 
and Spring Fair is a dis- 
traction from that. So we 
get an idea of what college 
life is supposed to be.” 

Gavurin and Scharf 
also expressed their satis- 
faction with the way this 
year’s fair turned out. 

“We felt that this was 
one of the best Spring 
Fairs yet, if only because 
the weather cooperated 
for all three days of Fair,” 
they wrote. “On top of 
that, we felt there was a 
wide array of activities for 
every person to enjoy.” 


Sherry Kim contributed 
reporting. 


y 
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Colbert discussed his 
experience with pre-trial 
justice as a lawyer, which 
he found to be problematic 
for low-income clients. 

“IT could never under- 
stand why money decides 
who is free and who re- 
mains incarcerated,” Col- 


bert said. 
David, who obtained 
her bachelor’s degree 


from Hopkins, previous- 
ly worked in the NYPD 
counter-terrorism depart- 
ment and attended the 
University of Maryland 
Law ‘School. She began 
volunteering at a prison in 
Maryland teaching college 
courses to incarcerated in- 
dividuals and now serves 
as a prosecutor. 

Brown was arrested in 
2008 after being pulled 
over by a police officer for a 
taillight and then arrested 
because her car smelled 
of marijuana. As a result, 
she was unable to continue 
coaching lacrosse and vol- 
unteering in the Baltimore 
school system. She is now 
an activist for criminal jus- 


‘tice reform. 


Brooks, who obtained 
his master’s degree from 
Hopkins, previously 
worked for the Depart- 
ment of Health and Mental 


Hygiene as well as the De- the modern. 42) A2siiabtlemessese 
partment of Public’Safety. “slavery. 


He was first exposed to 
the criminal justice system 
while working for an all- 
women’s prison. 

“When you have to 


‘work in prison, you're 


a prisoner, too,” Brooks 
said. “You just get to go 
home and sleep every 
night.” 

After a round of intro- 
ductory remarks, Siddiqi 
shifted the conversation 
to exploring the biggest 
issues facing Baltimore’s 
| criminal justice system. 

* According to Sfekas, the 
biggest problems are the 
high-volume courts and 
limited resources. 

“We have plea bargains 
that make a lot less sense 
than you might think be- 
cause basically we are no 
longer doing justice, we are 
moving the docket,” Sfekas 
said. 

David concurred with 
Sfekas, noting that people 
are often incentivized to 
plead guilty without real- 
izing the damaging effects 
of doing so. 

“What's unknown to 
people, and something that 
we need to work on advis- 
ing people [about], are the 
collateral consequences,” 
David said. “The types of 
things that people can lose 
by having a criminal re- 
cord are extensive.” 

Colbert stated that dis- 
parities in income between 
defendants creates two 
separate systems of justice: 
one for the wealthy and 
one for the poor. 

The panelists also dis- 
cussed the decriminal- 
ization of drugs. Most 
panelists agreed that re- 
habilitation is more effec- 
tive than imprisonment 
and that certain drugs, 
such as marijuana, will 
probably be legalized in 
the future. 

Sfekas made a clear 
distinction between mari- 
juana and other drugs 
such as heroin, cocaine, 
oxycontin and metham- 

_ phetamine, stating that the 


a 
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latter are especially dam- 
aging. Brown said that all 
non-violent drug offenders 
should be set free and man- 
datory minimum sentenc- 
ing should be abolished. 

Siddiqi concluded the 
discussion by posing a 
question as to how uni- 
versities and students 
can promote reform in 
the criminal justice sys- 
tem. 

Brown stated that stu- 
dents can make a differ- 
ence. 

“When you all are in a 
position to hire people, hire 
us... hire someone with a 
record,” Brown said. “We 
don’t need legislation or 
policies. We just need you 
to say, ‘You can work here! 
We need real people to use 
their privilege to do real 
things.” 

Brooks encouraged 
students to promote re- 
search for reentry pro- 
grams and to _ study 
criminal justice. David 
stressed the importance 
of community engage- 
ment in Baltimore for 
Hopkins students. Col- 
bert said that students 
at elite schools such as 
Hopkins should use 
their voices to demand 
change and reform. 

During a question and 
answer session with the 
audience, one individual 
asked the panelists for 
their thoughts on for-profit 
prisons. 

In response, Brooks 
condemned’ for-profit 
prisons. 

“For-profit prisons are 
the new plantations,” 
Brooks said. “They are 


Another student 
asked how the panelists 
work within a flawed 
criminal justice system 
while still trying to fix it. - 

Colbert had a positive 
outlook on the situation. 

“In a flawed system, 
there is a great deal of 
opportunity to make a 
difference, to change the 
system,” Colbert said. 
“While you're work- 
ing on individual cases, 
youre also looking at 
systemic change.” 

David stressed the 
need for people to real- 
ize they are not confined 
by their professions. 

“Too many people feel 
defined by their job. I am 
not limited by my job in 
my free time in the types of 
agencies and organizations 
I volunteer for and sup- 
port,” David said. 

Siddiqi explained that 
the Jail Tutorial Project 
decided to host the Be- 
yond Bars panel in order 
to foster on-campus dis- 
cussions about the crimi- 
nal justice system. 

“It’s a really exciting 
time to be at Johns Hop- 


kins. There’s a push on. 


a University-wide level 
to begin having really 
needed _ conversations 
on criminal justice,” Sid- 
digi said. “Earlier this 
semester there was the 
Foreign Affairs Sympo- 
sium Panel on Policing 
in Baltimore, there’s also 
the IDEA Lab Ten by 
Twenty Challenge. Chiu 
hopes students learned 
more about their role in 
the community and were 
inspired by the panel. 

“A big part of being 
part of the Johns Hop- 
kins Jail Tutorial Project 
is that we get off campus 
and we go to the actual 
prisons and jails in the 
community and we get 
to know individuals,” 
Chiu said. “The purpose 
[of this panel): was not 
only to raise awareness, 


: ee 


but to- Sartre action” 
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BUDGET, From Al 


Quads, High Table, 
Spring Fair and class- 
based programs,” 
O’Connell wrote. “Blue 
Jays Unlimited (BJU) 


also provides significant 
support to our athletic 
programs, helping to 
support travel, team ex- 
penses, and some assis- 
tant coaching salaries.” 

Krieger and Whiting 
run leaner than it might 
seem, operating at a 2 per- 
cent margin. 

“T don’t think the stu- 
dents and faculty really 
appreciate the complex- 
ity, and at the end of the 
day there is no profit. 
It’s not like there is a 
huge reserve sitting out 
there. We try to manage 
to a margin, which is 
around a 2 percent mar- 
gin, which means our ex- 
penses are less than our 
revenues by 2 percent,” 
James Aumiller, the se- 
nior associate dean of 
finance and administra- 
tion for WSE, said. “But 
even at that, I am strug- 
gling to make that [this 
year]. I’m hoping to just 
be positive.” 

This 2 percent margin 
gets put into a contingen- 
cy fund in the event that 
any financial emergencies 
arise. Daniel Cronin, se- 
nior associate dean of fi- 
nance and administration 
for KSAS, emphasized 
that the main goal is to 
ensure smooth transitions 
when allocating and mov- 
ing different parts of the 
budget. 

“Part of our job is to 
make sure to think about 
the unexpected and help 
plan for it,” Cronin said. 
“That we understand our 


budget and know the 
pieces are movable, 
wt eee qd how > e- can; Yr ake 


sure we don't interrupt 


the educational and re- 
search mission.” 

Aumiller | compared 
the University’s bottom- 
up structure to central- 
ized schools where mon- 
ey is distributed from the 
top-down. The downside 
to decentralization is that 
the Homewood schools, 
unlike more centralized 
universities, cannot ac- 
cess the revenue streams 
of more profitable schools 
like the School of Medi- 
cine. However; this struc- 
ture does give each school 
more flexibility and au- 
tonomy when allocating 
their budgets. 

Even though a wide 
degree of autonomy exists 
between many of the Uni- 
versity’s schools, Krieger 
and Whiting have a more 
symbiotic _ relationship. 
The two schools have 


many of the same expen- 
ditures because of their 


Se rN A 
missions, registrar —all 
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What does the undergraduate dollar pay for? Groups advocate for 


Combined Expenditures of 
KSAS and WSE 


University Central 
Administration 
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shared resources and stu- 
dent bodies. 

“Whiting and Krieger 
are really joined at the 
hip. I don’t know how 
many hours a week Jim 


and I probably spend with 


plant operations has its 
own director, David Ash- 
wood, who runs what's 
going on and he controls 
his budget, and he makes 
a request to us once a year 
that we then fund,” Cro- 


the things related to un- 
dergraduate student ser- 
vices — is all centralized 
under an ‘umbrella called 
Homewood Student Af- 
fairs, which Whiting and 
Krieger fund.” 

There are also different 
entities funded by Krieger 
and Whiting that support 
the Homewood campus. 
According to Cronin, 25 
percent of the total expen- 
diture for KSAS and WSE 
pays for faculty and de- 
partmental support. An 
additional 25 percent goes 
to student financial aid, 16 
percent to external grants 
and contracts, 10 percent 
to plant and facilities, 10 
percent to Homewood 
Student Affairs (HSA) 
and 3 percent to the Uni- 
versity’s central adminis- 
tration. 

“We have different 
entities that run differ- 
ent things. For example 


GERTRUDE'S 


John Shields Celebrates 
Chesapeake Cuisine 


ame W arto casei 


each other in different nin said. 
meetings, Accord- 
so it’s not ing to Au- 
like we're “Our job is to miller, there 
strangers,” are different 
Cronin said. make sure to allocation 
Aumiller think about the formulas for 
elaborated how much 
on this re- unexpected and of Krieger 
lationship -, 9 or Whiting’s 
by deserib- Help plan for it" = ¢iae sup: 
ing the Sel= 5 DANIEL CRONIN port these 
vices both ” shared _ ser- 
schools sup- KSAS FINANCE & vices. HSA’s 
ort finan- budget, for 
cially. ADMINISTRATION x ample, 
We is based 
share the on student 
library, for instance. We count. 
both fund it and help pay “There are many 
_for. it, but. we share. i bared . services,..like . 


rece th rS WATE TI 


thine 
tioned, and each of the 
shared services have a 
different allocation for- 
mula. Some of it is based 
on things like square foot, 
sometimes it’s based on 
people and so on and so 
forth,” he said. “Based on 
that, depending on which 
topic we're talking about, 
‘we know that, in essence, 
both of us are going to get 
an invoice. And we're go- 
ing to contribute to that 
budget.. But then we're 
done with it. We help over- 
see it, and they report back 
to us on progress. Dan and 
I sit with the deans, kind 
of overseeing those kinds 
of operations.” 

The only expenditure 
from Krieger and Whit-. 
ing’s budget that does not 
go solely to Homewood 
is the 3 percent that sup- 
ports The University’s 
central administration. 
This helps cover the cost 
of the shared Hopkins IT 


us -  — 


services, such as the Inte- 
grated Student Informa- 
tion System (ISIS). This 3 
percent also helps support 
the Office of the President 
and other divisions of 
Central Administration. 
“There’s a formula 
across all the schools that 
gets funded by the Uni- 
versity _ administration 
tax. It’s a bill that doesn’t 
just go to us, but all of the 


different schools,” Au- 
miller said. 
Krieger and Whit | 


ing help support a wide 
range of services around 
the Homewood campus. 
Aumiller explained that 
it is impossible to track 


where every tuition dollar | 


gets spent. However, he 
did say that undergradu- 
ate tuition mostly funds 


programs that service 
poudeaits 
“At the end of the. da: 
fa ~ ths Or a- | > 


tion tiny faculty all the 
time — they all think that 
we track every dollar,” 

Aumiller said. “You give 
me a dollar and then I can 
track that dollar and can 
tell you exactly [where it 
goes]. We don’t actually 


track it that way. Ina lot of | 


cases it becomes a little bit 
blended, all the dollars.” 

- “Undergrad _ tuition 
is 35 percent of my total 
budget,” he continued, 
“and most of that is spo- 
ken for, covering financial 
aid, covering HSA. HSA 
doesn’t service Master’s 
students and it doesn’t 
service PhD students. It 
services strictly under- 
grads. If you really try 
and follow that dollar, the 
undergrad dollar is cover- 
ing all of those kinds of 
expenses.” 


poco aa 


sustainability at fair 


EARTH WEEK, From Al 
divestment. The group 
also handed out orange 
pins, the color of the na- 
tionwide fossil fuel di- 
vestment campaign. 

Senior Nava Rastegar, 
marketing chair of Refuel 
Our Future, explained 
that student involvement 
is needed now more than 
ever. 

“We think it’s a great 
way for student voices 
to directly make an im- 
pact,” she said, “and we 
currently have a proposal 
to cut the school’s invest- 
ment in fossil fuels being 
discussed in the Public 
Interest Investment Advi- 
sory Committee, which is 
the first time a divestment 
case has been opened 
since the ‘90s and the ‘80s 
before that, the previous 
cases being about tobacco 
companies and South Af- 
rican apartheid.” 

Rastegar believes that 
to help the planet, students 
need to put a focus on sus- 
tainability beyond just the 
week-long celebration. 

“IEarth Week] is a 
good way to get people 
aware of sustainability 
efforts on campus,” she 


| said. “But I do think sus- 


tainability is larger than 
just a week, and it’s im- 
portant to be paying at- 
tention to these issues 
year round.” 

Student members at 
| Take Back the Tap’s booth 
promoted affordable, sus- 
tainable and convenient 
sources of drinking water 
| on campus with an inter- 
| active game for students, 
to Fresident 


Vohthieter. 
“We: promote the use 
of reusable water bottles 
over single-use plastic 
water bottles, so today 
we're playing water pong 
as a way to get people to 
interact with water and 
drink some tap water and 


aT . 


have a fun time,” Wohlhi- 
eter said. 

Wohlhieter praised the 
event for acknowledging 
the efforts of the student 
environmental activist or- 
ganizations. 

“Earth Week is really 
important for students 
at Hopkins to take some 
time out of the year and 
just have a celebration of 
the Earth and have some 
visibility for these orga- 
nizations on campus that 
do really great things 
throughout the year and 
sometimes 8° a little bit 
unrecognized,” she said. 

Other student groups 
present included Students 
for Environmental Action 
(SEA), who gave out plants 
in reusable containers and 
the Johns Hopkins Out- 
doors Club (JHOC) who 
held a Hug-A-Tree photo 
contest. Some of the off- 
campus organizations in- 
cluded Healthy Harbor, 
Baltimore Business En- 
ergy Challenge and Relay 
Foods. 

President of SEA and 
junior Hannah Farkas 
hoped that the fair and 
Earth Week as a whole 
would convey to students 
the importance of taking 
sustainable action in their 
everyday lives. 

“Sustainability is defi- 
nitely something that all 
students should be inte- 
grating into their lives, 
because being sustain- 
able isn’t just something 
that you should do, it’s 
something that we need 
to do to make our cam- 
pus more sustainable,” 
Farkas said. “Sustain- 


ability isn’tjust for fun or 


for hippies — it’s a Social 
justice issue. It’s a climate 


_ justice issue, so we're try- 
‘ing to raise awareness be- 


cause with Earth Day it’s 
a perfect opportunity to 
bring together students 
on campus.” 


IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Student chefs competed in a cooking competition at Earth Week Fair. 


ELECTION, From A1 

The high turnout is attrib- 
uted to this year’s com- 
petitive mayoral election 
and the concurrent Dem- 
ocratic and Republican 
primaries for the Presi-- 
dential election. 

This year’s mayoral 
election is also breaking 
previous fund-raising to- 
tals, as the leading seven 
Democrats running for 
mayor have spent more 
than $5.6 million. In the 
2011 campaign, the top 


candidates spent $3.3 
million. _ 
As of last Friday, Pugh 


spent $1.1 million and 
still has about $200,000 
available. Dixon has 
spent more than $850,000. 
and Embry has spent 
$400,000. 

The Political Ac- 
tion Committee (PAC), 
Clean Slate Baltimore, 
has spent $223,000 on 
television ads. support- 
ing Pugh and criticizing 

4 


Dixon. It has been a fo- 
cus of the race’s current 
controversy, with Dix- 
on’s campaign filing a 
complaint with the State 
Board of Elections earlier 
this month. The PAC was 
accused of not disclosing 
hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in funding. 

The PAC was fined 
$55,000 for violating cam- 
paign finance laws on 
Tuesday, April 19. 

Both Pugh and Dixon 
have accused each other 
of foul play and voter 
intimidation. Each can- 
didate’s campaign - has 
called for state authorities 
to investigate. 

The Pugh campaign 
has accused Dixon’s 
campaign of suppress- 
ing voters. Dixon has ac- 


cused Pugh’s campaign. 
of “buying votes.” Ac- 


cording to a Baltimore 
Sun report last Saturday, 
Pugh recruited poten- 
tial election day staffers 


Candidates clash in mayoral race 


by offering free lunches 
and rides to early-voting 
sites. 

Embry and Mckes- 
son have also criticized 


Pugh’s campaign tactics, 


accusing her of offering 
jobs and food for votes. 
Embry has also attacked 


_ Dixon, reminding voters 


of how she was forced 
from office in 2010. | 
Pugh has denied 
these allegations, citing 
the distance that cam- 
paign workers are from 
their polling stations and 
length of the recruiting 
process as reasons why 
lunch was provided. : 
Even with the recent 
campaign 
Pugh is the front-runner 
with her lead in the polls 
and her accumulation ‘of 
endorsements. Twelve 


lawmakers recently en- 


dorsed her on Wednesday. 
_ Polls open at 7 am. 
on Tuesday, April 26 and 
close at 8 p.m. 
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The reasons you 


Why | don't believe in love at first sight 


Lily Kairis 
Un-Poetic Musings 


can physical appearance, 
a purely superficial trait, 
be sufficient criteria for a 
connection? In my own 
experience, seeing some- 
one from afar tells me 
little to nothing about 
the soul that resides un- 
derneath the surface. Is 
this person unkind? Er- 
ratic? Prone to frequent 
violent outbursts? Who 


knows. Their physical 
appearance provides 
ove at first only a small peek into 
sight — the their whole identity, an 
magic that identity that must fit and 
children _ function alongside yours 
dream of. A_ inorder fora relationship 
Cinderella-style tale: to work. 
Prince Charming sees Relationships do not ee 
you and immediately just thrive on attraction. FARID IQAL IBRAHIM/ CC BY-NC 2.0 


knows that you are‘his, he 
is yours and nothing else 
in the world really mat- 
ters. The stars aligned, 
the fates whispered and 
something beautiful 
brought the two of you 
together exactly how you 
were meant to be. 

But is this real? 

Life and experience 
tell us that it’s not. Peo- 


They depend on com- 
munication, compromise 
and above all, mutual 
understanding. I would 
never want someone to 
see me from 30 feet away 
on the street and say, 
“That's it. That’s the girl 
I want. All I need is to 
see her to know.” Because 
that person 30 feet away 
doesn’t know me at all. 


People are brought up to drop the fairy-tale ideals and settle for reality. 


Ill admit that I was 
hooked by the allure of 
the romance. The open- 
ing scene set to the tune 
of Damien Rice’s song 
“The Blower’s Daughter,” 
which shows Jude Law 
and Natalie Portman’s 
characters spotting each 
other on a busy London 


ple are brought up to They don't street was 
drop the fairy-tale ideals -know my gorgeous. 
and settle with the real- quirks, my It was dra- 
ity that says you have to values, my The idea of matic, slow 
work for love. Love does _ strengths or 3 and aesthet- 
not just “come to you.” It my weak a Cinderella- ically har- 
is disillusionment that of- nesses. In 1] monious. 
ten makes the Cinderella a way they style encounter As a viewer 
dream die. don’t want just leaves a I couldn't 

In the ongoing debate me at all. ~, : : take my 
between love at first sight They want sickening taste 1N eyes off be- 
and love at deepest con- only the cause of 
nection, people fall into small snip- ee mouth. this. I felt 
two camps — romantics pet of me fully _ en- 


and idealists. But to me, 
love at first sight has no 
place in “romance.” I con- 
sider myself a dreamer, 
a poetic, a thoroughly 


that 
see. 

This week I watched 
the film Closer, a 2004 
drama in which the four 


they 


grossed as 

if like the couple, I was 

seeing the person I love 
for the first time. 

As this movie proves, 


romantic spirit, and yet central characters fall these sorts of seren- 
the idea of a Cinderella- in and out of passionate dipitous moments are 
style encounter just leaves love that often comes “at undoubtedly alluring. 


a sickening taste in my 
mouth. 

For me the problem 
exists in “sight.” How 


first sight.” How much of 
a coincidence is it that all 
these couplings end in di- 
saster? 


Not only Jude Law and 
Natalie -Portman, but 
also Jude Law and Julia 
Roberts, then Julia Rob- 


erts and 
Clive Owen 
and then 


Clive Owen 
and Natalie 
Portman (or 
at least their 
characters), 
shared 
moments 
of sud- 
den love. 
Whether the 
characters 
were seeing 
each other 
on the street 
or meeting 
for the first 
time in an 


aquarium, 
SOLETRON/CCBYND20 these scenes 
In 2004's Closer, actress Natalie Portman stars as Alice, a stripper who falls in love. illustrated 


Girls don't want nice guys, girls want 


cancelled classes. 
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how two people, no mat- 


ter how different and 
disparate the original 
courses of their lives 


may be, can suddenly 
cross paths. A collision 
of bodies, a meeting of 
minds or a connection of 
souls and spirits and en- 
ergies. 

These moments 
beautiful because human 
connection — finding a 
person you share some 
common understanding 
and core humanity with 
— is beautiful. I’ve seen 
it myself, not only on the 
screen in Closer, but also 
in my daily life. I’ve fallen 
in what I'd like to call “in- 
trigue at first connection.” 
For instance: I meet a fel- 
low actor through Wit- 
ness Theater’s. 24-Hour 
Show, we have a conver- 
sation, the person opens 
up to me and I feel drawn, 
inspired and_ intrigued 
by this person’s energy. I 
have connected with them 
and now see something in 


them that I like. This is in- | 


trigue at first connection, 
not by any means “love at 
first sight.” 

After this week I’ve be- 
gun to ask myself: Does 
anyone really, truly be- 
lieve in 100 percent, head- 
over-heels love at first 
sight? ; 

We're not talking about 
“love at first sight” for ei- 
ther Jude Law’s character, 
who met Natalie Port- 
man’s character after she 
was hit by a bus on the 
street in Closer, or for me, 
meeting a friend in the 
Witness show. This isn’t 
only based on sight. And 
this isn’t by any means 
what we think of when 
we hear about fairy-tale, 
written-in-the-stars _ro- 
mance. This isn’t love (at 
least not yet). This is just 
a start. 


are | 
| and final projects. Spring 


should fall for fall 


Gillian Lelchuk 
Sophomoronic 


h spring at 
Hopkins. 
It’s the most 
wonderful 
time of the 


| year. It’s when this presti- 


pious university suddenly 
turns into a state school — 
or what we like to imagine 
attending a state school 
would be like. With Alum- 
ni Weekend and Spring 
Fair, it feels like everyone 
is drunk all the time, and 
there are a lot of pretty en- 
tertaining school-coordi- 
nated activities. 

But looming over our 
heads are the dastardly 
final exams, final papers 


might be full of fun week- 
ends, but that just makes 
the weeks in between that 


| much harder. Personally 


I much prefer the inno- 
cence of the fall. 

Autumn is my favor- 
ite season but not for the 
changing leaves or the 
Starbucks drinks. I love 
the excitement we all 
still feel for the semester 
ahead and for the classes 
that we know are going 
to kill us. Maybe this time 
we'll enjoy getting kicked 
in the ass. I love the wide 
eyes of all the new fresh- 
men who are thrilled to 


| be at a school like this. 


Check your privilege, 
upperclassmen, and take a 
hint from those baby fresh- 
men. Hopkins might be 
hard and Hopkins might 
not be conducive to a super 
healthy mind, but we go to 
a great school and are so 
lucky to have the-opportu- 
nity to go here. The fresh- 
men in the fall, not yet jad- 
ed by all-nighters in Brody, 
have the clearest vision of 
their good fortune. 

I feel like for many, 
this semester imitates 
the weather — and for 
Baltimore that means un- 
predictable and dramatic 
shifts in temperature. 

Upon arrival in Au- 
gust, we're all warm and 
happy and our cheeks are 
pink from the sun and our 
smiles. Even as it gets cold- 
er, we don’t mind. After 
the hot and humid sweats 


of the last few weeks of 
the Baltimore summer, we 
readily embrace the cool 
breeze of autumn and don’t 
really mind the necessity 
to stay indoors and do our 
schoolwork. It’s colder — 
we don’t need to be outside. 

Winter arrives at our 
worst moments. Fall se- 
mester finals hit us hard, 
and snowfall and blizzards 
hit us harder. Winter sucks. 
I think we can all agree 
that winter is basically the 
worst. Sure snow is fun for 
like two days. But slipping 
on ice is not fun. Final ex- 
ams are not fun. Yes, Inter- 
session is fun, but a winter 
that lingers way past. its 
groundhog-certified expi- 
ration date has no business 
being at this school. 

Spring brings with 
it sunshine and smiles. 
Spring Fair arrives and 
Hopkins becomes Coachel- 
la — is it a coincidence that 
Weekend One also began 
last Friday? People dress 
like hippies, surfers . or 
whatever you'd like to call 
them. Lace bralettes and 
salmon shorts are every- 
where. It’s like we've for- 
gotten about school. 

School certainly hasn’t 
forgotten about us. We’ve 
got papers, exams, proj- 
ects and problem sets. For 
me at least, Spring Fair is 
a bit of a nuisance. I can't 
justly stay indoors and 
work when there are a mil- 
lion different ways for me 
to spend all of my money 
just 100 feet from my room. 
But soon enough, the fun 
times will be over and all 
my stress and anxiety-will, 
creep back into my life, dis- 
traction-free. 

Finals. Finals. Finals. 
How many times have I 
mentioned the horrors of 
finals? Maybe finals week 
isn’t so terrible for some. 
But when you've per- 
formed excruciatingly poor 
on a midterm and you re- 
ally need this final to raise 
your grade or you won't 
pass the class and then you 
have to drop the major, fi- 
nals are kind of a big deal. 
So yeah, I'd say that kind of 
takes a little bit of fun away 
from the beauty of spring: 

Maybe I'm a pessimist, 
but spring definitely isn’t 
my favorite season at Hop- 
kins. I'm all for the sunny 
skies, and I won't stop any- 
one from day drinking, but 
I much prefer the fall, when 


_ we're still excited about our 


futures at this school instead 
of our futures away from it. 


| totally thought Chainsmokers was a 
band so the whole time they were on | 
was still waiting for them to come out 
and then it just ended and | was so 
confused 
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Heartburn and When bad luck strikes: My darkest hour 
how to prevent il 


Juliana Veracka 
Dorm Diets 


his article comes 
to you out of an 
experience I had 
this weekend. 
That experience 
entails, well to put it plain- 
ly, me waking up at 4 a.m. 
with a burning sensation 
in my chest and the urge 
to vomit — which I did 
eventually, if anyone cares 
to know. And no it was not 
because I had too much to 
drink (I did not have one 
drop of alcohol, and I’m not 
even 21 so shame on you 
for thinking that). Instead 
the reason I found myself 
so cruelly awakened at 
such an early hour was be- 
cause of what I had eaten. 
Heartburn. Acid reflux. 
Chances are you've experi- 
enced one or both of these 
in your life. I have experi- 
enced both frequently since 
quite an early age. I should 
note that these conditions 
do not always induce vom- 
iting (in fact this is the first 
time I have ever thrown up 
from heartburn). Regard- 
less, I know that it is not 
normal for children and 
teens to experience these 
types of digestive issues 
so frequently. (As I have 
alluded to previously, Iam 
not ‘normal’ and this is one 
now ea zy - +] erent | do. 1s 
Generally you bean 
having these problems 


_ more as you grow older. 


night study-sessions into 


Heartburn is categorized 
as a burning sensation in 
your upper abdomen that 
is caused by the irrita- 
tion of the esophagus by 
stomach acid. Acid reflux 
is when that acid makes it 
all the way up to the back 
of your throat and you 
can usually taste it (often 
people describe it as you 
previous meal “repeat- 
ing” on you). Not pleasant. 
Not fun. In my experience 
it’s made worse by lying 
down, which is why it is 
often at its worst in the 
middle of the night after 
a few hours on your back. 
But the thing is, this kind 
of discomfort is (typically) 
entirely preventable. 
Heartburn can be 
caused by eating too 
much, eating certain types 
of foods or eating too 
much of certain types of 
foods. For example foods 
high in acid, such as citrus 
fruits can cause heartburn. 
So can caffeine (somewhat 
common in the diet of an 
average college student) 


and alcohol (ditto). Even 


foods high in fats can 
lead to heartburn. Throw 
some exam stress and late 


that m 


the mix, and students ac- 
tually become the prime 
candidates for this type 
of stomach discomfort. 
This is concerning because 
although heartburn can 
seem like a minor ailment, 
it can lead to major health 
concerns such ‘as esopha- | 
geal cancer if it becomes | 
chronic. So what do you | 
do if you have it? If you've | 
been down this road be- | 
fore, you probably know | 
how to lessen the effects — | 
Tums are a popular fix-it, | 


these chalky tablets won't | 
undo the damage that’s | 
been done to your esopha- | 
gus, plus they’re disgust- | 
ing. So instead of relief (of | 
which I have never found | | 
a suitable method), let’s 
talk prevention. 

The obvious method | 
of prevention is avoiding 
foods that cause you dis- | 
comfort. Though there are | 
certain types of foods that | 
are usual culprits, every- | 
one’s bodies respond dif- 
ferently to different things. | 
If you're having trouble 
figuring out what foods 
you should be avoiding, | 


i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
} 
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Meagan Peoples 
New in Town 


oes anyone 
else feel re- 
ally proud of 
themselves 
for _ getting 
into Hopkins, then do 
something incredibly stu- 
pid and wonder how? Be- 


| cause that’s a roller coaster 


of emotion that I am inti- 
mately familiar with. Just 
yesterday, for example, I 
was trying to take a picture 
of Shriver Hall while walk- 
ing down the steps of the 
Breezeway. It was a beauti- 
ful day, the was sun shin- 
ing, the sky was blue and I 
thought, wow, what a nice 
picture of my gorgeous 
campus. Then I proceed to 
almost fall down the entire 
staircase because I was so 


| focused on picking out the 


try writing down what you | a as 


eat everyday for a couple of 
weeks and keeping track | 
of how you feel each day. | 
Another trick that works | 
for me — picture a meal 


that you usually eat, and | | 


if you get a sort of sour 
feeling in your stomach or 
bitter taste in your mouth, 
- there’s a distinct possibil- 
ity that your body is not a 
fan. I don’t know about the 
medical accuracy behind 
— 
subconsciously aware of 
what it likes and dislikes, 
even if the food in question 
is something that I con- 
sciously enjoy eating. 

In addition to avoid- 
ing certain types of food, 
keep track of how much 
you're eating — especially 
at night. Overeating in 
general can cause issues, 
but eating too much before 
you go to bed can increase 
the potential that you'll 
experience heartburn. Eat- 
ing too fast also contrib- 
utes to acid reflux, so try 
to be more present while 
you're eating and be more 
aware of how long you 
take to chew your food. 
Above all it is important to 
take digestive issues seri- 
ously. Heartburn and acid 
reflux can be indicative of 


—T 
y body 


_ serious health problems | 


and can also cause serious 
health problems. If you 
find yourself experienc- 
ing symptoms often and 
are struggling to prevent 
them, you may want to 
see a medical professional. 


‘No matter how common 


or minor an ailment may 
be, it is important that you 
pay attention to your body. 
It will tell you when some- 
thing’s wrong. Don’t let 
yourself suffer when you 
don’t have to! 


ae | Bos 
ually 


perfect Snapchat filter. 

Yes, it always seems like 
I only trip when I'm ina re- 
ally good mood and that 
whenever I've been hav- 
ing a good day, I run into 
the turnstiles outside the 
AMRs. While my natural 
clumsiness has acclima- 
tized me to this fact of life, 
there are certain aspects of 
Hopkins that have really 
helped transform these 
experiences from a mere 
nuisance into a truly spec- 
tacular display of stupid- 
ity. | don’t quite know what 
it is about happiness that 
seems to attract bad luck, 
but I’ve come to associate 
one with the other. If I’ve 
gotten a good grade on a 
test, I know I’m about to 
walk into a glass door. If 
I'm listening to some really 
good music, I know that 
I'm about to stab myself on 
a pen while reaching into 
my backpack. 

Last Wednesday was 
a good example of this. It 
was colder than I liked, es- 
pecially because I had just 
put away all my winter 
clothing in an optimistic 
fit of spring cleaning. The 


flowers were out though, 
and I couldn’t help but 
admire their resilience as 
I shivered under three lay- 
ers of T-shirts. I had just 
had an exam that morn- 
ing and was feeling pretty 
good about it, so naturally 
“Walking on Sunshine” 
was stuck in my head, 
which was annoying 
partly because it was hard 
to keep myself from awk- 
wardly skipping down the 
crowded path. 

Of course all this smile 
and sunshine was simply 
too good to be true. Not 10 
seconds into the chorus, I 
stumble over what I can 
only assume was a par- 
ticularly cruel ghost and 
dive into the ground. 

So hello to anyone out 
who was in front of Gil- 
man last week and saw 
the 51” white girl pull up 
a solid inch of grass with 
her teeth after falling into 
it head first. Please don’t 
judge me too much, and 
you're welcome for giving 
you a great story to take 
back to your friends. 

It was truly an impres- 
sive fall though, and be- 


CHRIS YARZAB/ CC BY2.0 
It's a scary world out there. Try and avoid black cats and other things that will bring you bad luck. 


lieve me I have some high 
(low?) standards for mak- 
ing a fool out of myself in 
public. 

Clearly this was my 
own fault for giving into 
happiness; I know what 
it does to me. It degrades 
my senses, lowers my re- 
action time and while up- 
lifting at first, it ultimate- 
ly throws me into a spiral 
of sadness as I attempt 
to pick myself up with 
dignity while discreetly 
pulling grass from my 
teeth. Don’t do happiness 
kids, all you end up with 
is a purple knee and the 
knowledge of what dirt 
tastes like. 

Before Hopkins I liked 
to think that I was of 
about average intelligence, 
but knowing that I go to 
a school out of which so 
many future doctors will 
emerge, I no longer hope 
that is true. I can: barely 
keep track of my own feet 
at all moments, let alone 
other people’s limbs and 
bodily functions. I really 
hope surgeons don’t con- 
stantly run into the prob- 
lem of their feet being not 
quite where they remem- 
ber putting them. Can you 
imagine the lawsuits if sur- 
geons were just constantly 
tripping in the middle of 
operating rooms? 

So maybe it’s a good 
thing that I don’t quite un- 
derstand how I ended up 
at (what I’m constantly re- 
minded is) a top 10 school. 
I mean if everyone was like 
me... Well, there would cer- 
tainly be a lot less grass. So 
if you ever see me around 
campus with my eyes 
shifty and my forehead 


creased. a vigilance, 


3. im proba- 
bly just om and worried 
that Im about to impale 


myself on something. 
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Security at Spring Fair 
concert was inellective 


Last Friday, The Chainsmokers, 
Shwayze and Marian Hill performed 
for the annual Spring Fair concert. The 
event was co-hosted by Spring Fair 
and The HOP and took place on the 
practice field. 

Although a Friday night concert is 
traditional for Spring Fair weekend, 
this year’s event was noticeably differ- 
ent from past years. The most obvious 
change from last year’s concert was 
location; instead of taking place in- 
side the Recreation Center, the concert 
was held outside. The Editorial Board 
views this as a positive change. This 
location allowed for the accommoda- 
tion of 2,500 people as well as provid- 
ed a better atmosphere for the music. 

Tickets for the concert sold out 
quickly, and Spring Fair and The HOP 
responded by selling more tickets as 
‘outdoor-only’ in the event of inclem- 
ent weather. Given the sell out, these 
organizations should have been better 
prepared for the large crowd and the 
dangerous situations that arose. 

Security for the event was provided 
by an outside company called S.A.F.E. 
Management. S.A.RE provides secu- 
rity for various types of events and 
staffs University functions such as 
Spring Fair’s beer garden. On their 
website, S.A.F.E. cites crowd manage-- 
ment as one of the duties their security 
officers are qualified to perform. But at 
the Spring Fair concert, S.A.F.E. failed 
to control the crowd well. 

Security failed to respond to mul- 
tiple dangerous situations during the 
concert. Pushing and shoving in the 
crowd threatened students’ safety 
throughout the night and was never 
addressed by security. Even when the 
shoving became so extreme as to push 
students down to the ground, security 
only made weak — and ultimately in- 
effective — attempts to manage it. 


The physical barrier in between the 
crowd and the stage was frail as well, 
and multiple times, pushing within 
the crowd caused the barrier to fall 
forward, almost completely to the 
ground. Security simply pushed back 
on the barrier to keep it from falling 
over, but this response was only re- 
active. The barriers should have been 
larger and stronger — it is unaccept- 
able for these safety measures to be 
easily overcome by students. Follow- 
ing these incidences, security made no 
changes to prevent the situation from 
reoccurring. 

Additionally, many fights broke out 
within the crowd, but security seemed 
more concerned with preventing stu- 
dents from smoking cigarettes than 
protecting them from physical dan- 
gers. Security should have had more 
staff stationed in the crowd in order 
to identify and neutralize these situa- 
tions instead of standing at the front 
of the stage. Given the massive and 
expectedly boisterous crowd, there 
should have been more security over- 
all. 

Security did an admirable job of con- 
trolling the entrance: of students into 
the concert. The team checked bags 
and pockets for illicit substances and 
asked students of questionable intoxi- 
cation to walk in a straight line to en- 
sure that they were not too inebriated 
to attend the event. However, the vast 
majority of their efforts following this 
initial screening proved insufficient. 
The responsibility to keep students 


safe and secure falls upon Spring Fair, ~ 


The HOP, and the University, and it is 
not something to be taken lightly. The 
situation at this year’s concert was un- 
acceptable, and we urge these institu- 
tions to reevaluate their security teams 
for high-volume events and make the 
necessary changes for next year. 


Spike Lee to bring relevant 
perspective to commencement 


With graduation less than a month 
away, many students are anticipating 
the arrival of commencement speaker 
Spike Lee. The Editorial Board sup- 
ports the University’s choice as Lee 
for our speaker, especially given Bal- 
timore’s past year. The Baltimore up- 
rising brought many endemic social 
and political issues to the forefront 
of our collective consciousness, and 
Lee is great choice to address them. 
As students of the University, we live 
in this city for four years and it is 
thus a part of our lives. We believe 
that Lee’s speech will be relevant to 
all students. 

Lee is best known for his bold and 
provocative film direction and pro- 
duction. His past films have focused 
on bringing awareness to the same is- 
sues that urban America faces today. 
His films Chi-Raq, Do the Right Thing 
and Malcolm X are prime examples of 
his ability to combine activism and 
art. As residents in Baltimore, we have 
personally witnessed and experienced 
the issues touched upon in Lee’s films. 
Racial tensions and struggles have 
recently been brought to the national 
stage, and these problems are espe- 
cially close to home for the Homewood 
campus. We hope that Lee addresses 
the unique position of students and 
the University within this ongoing 


conversation. Lee’s past experiences 
have provided him with the knowl- 
edge to confront these topics, and we 
are confident in his abilities to link 
these conflicts to University students. 

Some students have voiced con- 
cerns regarding controversial state- 


ments Lee has made on the govern- | 


ment and social issues. We believe that 
these remarks do not disqualify Lee 
from speaking at commencement, and 
we trust that his speech will be more 
refined than an off-color tweet. 

In addition to his filmmaking, Lee 
teaches at the New York University 
Tisch School of the Arts. We appreci- 
ate the fact that Lee is a professor and 
academic. His experience mentoring 
students will serve as an asset while 
his status as an intellectual inherently 
adds credibility to his remarks. 

The Editorial Board believes that 
Lee provides an important and inter- 
esting perspective on urban issues, 
and we hope that he discusses these 
topics at commencement. As the senior 
class graduates, they will inevitably be 
faced with similar issues and some 
will enter struggling communities. 
We believe that Lee has the wisdom 
to mentor the student body on how to 
address and deal with these kinds of 
issues, and that this advice is essential 
for post-graduate life. 
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By GILLIAN LELCHUK 


Don't kill the lesbian: TV 
edition 

It’s an all-too-familiar trope 
in the LGBTQ* community of 
television viewers — the lesbian 
or bisexual character is killed 
tragically, often 
Since the very first queer char- 
acters appeared on television, 
there have been many women 
who loved women killed on 
screen, but the complaints have 
been flooding the internet af- 
ter a recent episode of The 100. 
I'd like to add my voice to the 
masses as I rage against the 
writers who so frequently kill 
their queer female characters, 
and I'll argue that maybe, just 
maybe, we’ve reached the end 
of this “Bury, Your Gays” road. 
Warning: spoilers amass ahead. 

The 100 is a sci-fi show on 
The CW about a group of teens 
who grew up in space and now 
have to figure out how to live on 
the ground amongst the native 
humans, the “grounders,” who 
did not grow up in space. The 
main character, Clarke, played 
by Eliza Taylor, cycles through 
her series of male lovers before 
falling for Lexa (Alycia Debnam 
Carey), a grounder. 

This in itself was a big deal. 
As a strong and powerful bisex- 
ual character, Clarke became a 
role model for the many queer 
teens who watch the show. Bi- 
sexuality and other non-binary 
sexualities are often overlooked 

__or even erased in popular cul- 
ture, so, for so many people, 
Clarke and Lexa’s first kiss was 
a victory for representation. 
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Hollywood needs to Stop Advice from a senior: take it or leave ul 
killing off queer characters 


He went on to apologize for 
the way the episode played out. 

‘Despite my reasons, I still 
write and produce television 
for the real world where nega- 
tive and hurtful tropes ‘exist,’ 
Rothenberg wrote. “And I am 
very sorry for not recognizing 
this as fully as I should have. 


Knowing everything I know | 


now, Lexa’s death would have | 


played out differently.” 

The aftermath of Lexa’s death 
means something real. It signals 
to TV executives and 


queer characters. Representa- 
tion is important, and LGBTQ* 
characters deserve to be so much 
more than an afterthought in a 
half-assed storyline. This is es- 
pecially true for bisexual and 
transgender characters, who are 
even further erased from the 
pop culture canon. 


We live in an incredible | 


show- | 
runners that people care about 


and diverse world, and it is | 


important that the media we 
consume. reflects that. It’s im- 
portant that young children 
who struggle with their sexu- 
alities have positive role mod- 
els in the shows they watch. 
It’s important that conserva- 


successful LGBTQ* people to 
look at in the event that their 
child comes out to them. It’s 
important that people feel like 
they can turn on the television 


By SARAH STOCKMAN 


My college career is coming 
to an end, which makes me both 
nostalgic and excited. Nostalgic 
because I'll never be an under- 
graduate again and excited be- 
cause I am finally finished. My 
college career has been anything 
but traditional. I started off pre- 
med at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, studied abroad in Dublin, 
transferred to Hopkins, majored 
in Writing Seminars and mi- 
nored in Women, Gender, and 
Sexuality. I worked at The News- 
Letter, played cello in the cham- 
ber orchestra, TA’‘ed and went to 
a grand total of one frat party. I’m 
not going to graduate school but 
instead will be moving to New 
Zealand to work and celebrate 
not being in college anymore. 

So, since I’m graduating in 


Jess than a month, I think I’m 


finally qualified to give advice. 
I'm not sure I’m quite old enough 
to say, “Back in my day,” but I’m 
definitely in a position to give 
advice about college. 

My college story is not every- 
one’s college story. These snip- 
pets of advice (in no particular 
order) are not meant to dictate 
how you should go about your 
remaining time at Hopkins. 
However, hopefully they'll give 


| you a nudge in a direction you 
tive parents have examples of | 


and see someone who looks | 
| past school year I’ve forced my- 


like them, who acts like them, 


who feels like them. Everyone | 


deserves to be seen, heard and 
represented. 

I don’t think Lexa died in vain. 
She has ges a martyr for 


But then on nese oF 2016, —g 


sode titled. oThisteen, - Clarke E 


and Lexa have sex and a heart 
to heart, and it really seems like 
everything is going to be okay. 
‘They’re finally going to be to- 
et queer couple is finally 
going to have a functioning 
relationship on a“show. about 
something other than how 
groundbreaking it is for a queer 
couple to have a functioning re- 
lationship. Then Lexa is killed. 
How, you might ask? In the 
most frustratingly predictable 
way possible, by a stray bullet! 
Lexa was written off the 
show because Carey is a se- 
ries regular on another show, 
AMC's Fear the Walking Dead, 
but her stray-bullet death is all 
too reminiscent of the death 
of another fan-favorite lesbian 
character from a CW show: 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer’s Tara. 
Tara was killed in a similar 
moment, right after she has rec- 


~ onciled with her girlfriend Wil- . 


low, Buffy’s spell-casting best 
friend. Willow and Tara have 
literally just finished hugging 
when Tara is shot by a stray bul- 
let through the bedroom win- 
dow. And’ just like that, she’s 
dead, and everyone's heart is 
breaking. 

Lexa and Tara are not the 
only examples of the “Bury 
Your Gays” trope. Naomi from 
Skins, Dana from The L Word, 
Sarah from Arrow and so many 
more met their ends to further 
the plotline of another charac- 
ter, usually a straight character. 
LGBTQ* characters are under- 
represented as it is, and too 
many of them meet an untimely 
end. Most recently, Lexa’s death 
has sparked a lot of controversy 
that will hopefully push TV 
writers in the right direction. 

Three weeks after Lexa’s on- 
screen death, the show’s creator, 
Jason Rothenberg wrote a blog 


post detailing his reasoning for 


_what happened on the show. 
“The thinking behind having 
the ultimate tragedy follow the 
ultimate joy was to heighten the 


drama and underscore the uni- | 


versal fragility of life,” he wrote. 
“But the end result became 
something else entirely — the | 
per tion of the disturbing | 
. sa aa has 

yer 3 


suggested in the writer’s room. 
We said good-bye to a beloved 
queer character, but maybe, just 
maybe, she'll be the last one to 
go like this. Maybe the backlash 
against her death will pave the 


way for more dynamic queer | 


characters in television. 


Gillian Lelchuk is a sophomore 
Writing Seminars major from Los 
Alamitos, Calif. 


Pence ery time a astray bullet i is 


haven't quite gone in yet. 

Get off campus. I know you've 
heard this from everyone at 
Hopkins — I know I have — but 
that’s because it’s true. Even if 
it’s just to walk to The Charmery 
in Hampden for ice cream. This 


self to leave the Hopkins bubble 
at least once a week, and it has 
made a world of difference with 
my ability to cope with basically 
eying in the ASE 


ity. rads args seem TEN pOreant 
since you've been obsessing 
about them since middle school, 
but they’re really not. They don’t 
actually measure much about 
you, except whether you're good 
at taking multiple-choice exams, 
writing epic papers and talking 


| in class. When you're applying 


to grad school, grades are only a 
fraction of the application. Sur- 
viving all four years at Hopkins 
is equally, if not more, important. 


Take a class outside of your 
comfort zone. I’m a Writing Sem- 
inars major, which, at this school, 
seems to mean that I’m only sup- 
posed to take writing classes and 
some humanities classes. I didn’t 
agree with this philosophy, so I 
took classes in psychology and 
science. Knowing more than just 
writing has helped me consider- 
ably with my writing and overall 
knowledge. Don’t limit yourself 
by what you're good at. If you're 
a science major, make sure you 
know how to write. If you’re ma- 
joring in the humanities, take a 
science or engineering class. 

Take a finance class.. I’ve 
spent this past semester read- 
ing way too many financial 
books trying to figure out how 
to be an adult when I graduate. 
It may suck as a class (if you're 
like me and not into math), but 
learning how to handle money 
is something that will benefit 
you for the rest of your life. 

Have fun. By this I do not 
mean go out and drink until you 
can’t remember anything. I mean 
make sure your college experi- 
ence is a good one. College should 
be a time for learning and grow- 
ing, making really good friends 
and discovering what you want to 
do with your life. If you find your- 
self hating Hopkins and everyone 
at school, perhaps Hopkins is not 
the right school for you. 

Ask for help. This is essential. 
It is impossible to finish college 
without help. Whether you need 
a friend to get you soup for your 
cold, a professor to explain math 


or a counselor to help you cope ~ 


with depression, make sure you 
ask for the -help. No one is go- 
ing to judge you, and people are 
very willing to be of assistance. 
Go to office hours. I’m not a 
shy person, so I have gone to 


office hours when Base! help. 


discovered 
that going to 
office hours 
even when I 
didn’t need 
help was very 
beneficial. 
Professors 
aren't just 
there to dis- 
cuss class. 
They're happy 
to help with 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


life-related questions or to just 
talk about life. Plus, if having 
a conversation with a profes- 
sional in their field isn’t a strong 
enough incentive, knowing a 
professor will help you when 
you need a letter of recommen- 
dation for graduate school. 

Study abroad. I studied at 
Trinity College in Dublin. And, 
of course, traveled all of over. 
Europe because I could. Study 
abroad, even if you think you. 
can't. Being in a different coun-. 
try, even if the people speak 
English, is an enlightening ex- 
perience. Plus, it’s a way to take 
a break from Hopkins and learn 
about cultures outside of Ameri- 
ca. Trust me, it'll be great. 

Take a break if you need it. 
Whether this means skipping a 
class because you need to sleep 
or deciding to take a semester 
off, do it. If you’re a mental and 
physical disaster for four years 
of college, you're not going to do 
very well. It’s important to take 
care of yourself so that you can 
do well in classes, make good 
friends and overall make good 
life decisions. 

There is not right way to col- 
lege. I certainly did not have the 
“college experience.” I did not 
drink, do drugs or go to par- 
ties. I ended up going to three 
different universities in four 
years. I switched from pre-med 
to Writing Seminars. And yet, 
I still managed to have a good 
time and enjoy myself. You are 
an individual. You do not need 
to conform to what movies tell 
you are the right way to be col- 
lege students. Be different and 
choose to do what’ makes you 


happy. 


Sarah Stockman is a_ senior 
Writing Seminars major from Los 
eles. , 


Enea April u Edition 


In the April 14, 2016 edition of | 
| The News-Letter, Tommy Koh was | 


| identified as a freshman. He is a al 
| sophomore. 


Reflections and opportunity on ‘the beast side’ of Baltimore 


By HAYLEY DOTT 


Dwight Watkins, a Balti- 
more native and Johns Hop- 
kins graduate, spoke to stu- 
dents and faculty earlier this 
school year at the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium. Wat- 
kins lectured about growing 
up in the east side of Baltimore, 
or “the beast side” as he calls 
it, a community dealing with 
gun violence, drug dealing, ra- 
cial profiling and the “endan- 
gered species of black men,” 
a phrase Watkins has coined 
to describe the current state 
of race relations in the United 
States. His first book, The Beast 
Side, chronicles his life on his 
side of the “two .Baltimores.” 
Watkins uses this distinction 
to distinguish between the 
gentrified shops of North Bal- 
timore, which are patronized 
by a majority-white and pros- 
perous upper class, and the 
authentic marble steps of East 
Baltimore, which are popu- 
lated by “30-year-old pregnant 
grandmas and dudes in Nikes 
waving automatic weapons.” 

Some may call Watkins an 
entrepreneur, an activist oreven 
the speaker for a ized 
generation, but he believes that 


he is just a helping hand and an — 


example of the possible escape 
from the almost i 
cle of poverty that plagues East 
Baltimore — a trap to which he 
could have fallen victim if he 
had not been rescued by a com- 


cara of things, but espe- m3 


cially books. Watkins writes in 
Beast Side, “Reading has given 
me the ability to channel that 
anger into strategic, solution- 
based thinking, the kind of 
thinking that will be key in fix- 
ing our citiés.” 

Watkins contemplates soci- 
ety’s established norms with 
regard to how it treats women, 
premature death and even 
healthy eating. Referring to 
Tupac Shakur and local sages 
of wisdom in his community, 
Watkins’ work is refreshing 
and young but meditative and 
introspective at the same time, 
all written with the occasional 
burst of dry wit that relieves 
some of the heavy subject mat- 
ter of his stories. 

Watkins spreads his fight 
for literacy and equality in Bal- 
timore by publishing his story 
and inspiring others to do the 
same. With his growing sphere 
of influence, Watkins writes 
with hope, “I want to encour- 
age more young and poor mi- 
norities to write and raise as 
much awareness as_ possible 


about the ills we all face.” By 


penning an under-heard narra- 
tive in such poignant language, 


he has illuminated the plight | 


of Baltimore and brought 


positive attention to the city, 
a grand feat after the negative - 


‘cy- news media sources broadcast- 


ed during the riots this past 
spring in response to the pry 
of Freddie Gray. In patie 


kins has used his 
platform to bring 
to light the issues 
of police brutality, 
racial profiling and 
discrimination that 
threaten _ today’s 
African Americans 
across the coun- 
try. He warns of 
the desensitization 
that America as 
a country has be- =| 
gun to feel toward 
the prevalence of 
deaths of Afri- 
can Americans at 
the hands of law 
enforcement and 
points to the great- 
er and sobering statement that 
black men are an endangered 
species. 

Watkins’ work has been 
met with immense support 
and intense admiration from 
readers, journalists and pub- 
lishers, nation-wide. His work 
has been published in The 


New York Times, Salon, NPR, 


The Rolling Stone, The Guardian 
and more. Watkins was also 
named Baltimore Magazine's — 
Best Writer of 2015 and was— 


named one of Baltimore Busi- about the love, whic 
ness Journal’s top “40 Under people: dont get” 
40” to watch, showing not only 2 mbi n 


his role asa writer and activ- 
ist, but also his ability to 1 
an PET OME: living 
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uncharacteristic and difficult » 
with regard to his upbring- 
ing. Surrounded by violence: 
and drugs, he abandoned this’ 
trade to help himself and in‘: 
turn helps others, all while be-, . 
ing able to do well financially, ; 
in addition to working some 
other odd jobs as a freelance _ 
writer or photographer. 
When I had the opportunity 


and erie 
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SUMMER SESSION 2016 


JOHNS HOPKINS INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


REGISTRATION NOW OPEN! 


COURSE SCHEDULE: 
MAY 23 - JULY 31, 2016 
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Events in Baltimore Tiptoe throug 


* 
this week REARDON 
? Ci REARDON 
Your Weekend Columnist 
As all of Hopkins 


Thursday knows, except perhaps for 

a few stray grad students 
too deep in their research 
to notice, Spring Fair hap- 
pened this past weekend. 
The weather was beauti- 
ful, Wild Bill’s soda was 
flowing, Chicken on Stick 
was purchased and eaten 
in the yearly ritual, and 
everyone and their pro- 
fessor could be spotted in 
the Beer Garden. 

Once the haze of late 
Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday had passed, though, 
I awoke Sunday morning 
with a foul-tasting mouth 
and a guilty conscience. I 
decided to do something 
| wholesome and outdoors 
| before I sat down to do 
homework until the wee 
| hours of Monday. Having 
| not worked out for awhile, 

and having never been to 

Sherwood Gardens, I de- 

cided a run to Sherwood 

Gardens. was in order. I 

had heard about it fresh- 

man year but never got 
| around to see it. 

For some reason I al- 
ways thought it was far 
away. It turns out it’s a 10 
minute run, or a 20 min- 
ute walk, from where 
I live on Guilford. Not 
far at all! Even if you 
are scared of Baltimore 
(which, though under- 
standable, is a feeling you 
should work against) it’s 
a very non-scary walk, 
even alone. It’s through 
the unreal neighborhood 
of Guilford. Tt doesn’t 
feel like Baltimore there, 
which to me is a little sad. 
There’s not a row house 
in sight; All the lawns 
are manicured, and all is 
thoroughly suburban and 
normal. The flowers are 


Maria Gabriela Aldana and Aleks 
Martray present their film on 
Nicaraguan indigenous land struggle 
Red Emma’s, 7:30 p.m. 

Two MICA students host a showing of their 
documentary Zangkukuk followed by a discussion 
of their work with the Rama people of Nicaragua, 
who have lived on the Atlantic coast of Nicaragua 
lor thousands of years, 


Friday 


_ The Health and Wellness 
Tour Hits Baltimore 
The Crown, 9 p.m. 
- Eze Jackson, Kid DEAD, IMP BEATZ, Anna Notte, 
- jAlive and Vans_Westly in the Blue Room of the 
- Crown for your enjoyment. All of them except for 
Kid DEAD (Tallahassee) and iAlive (Philadelphia) 
are local. There will be a cover of $7. 


The World/Inierno Friendship Society 
Metro Gallery. 8 p.m. 

The World/Inierno Friendship Society will be 
playing with War on Women and [explosion 
sound]. There is a concurrent release party for 
The Brewer's Art ChopTank’d Saison. 18+, $15. 


Saturday 


By HANNAH MELTON 
Young Visionaries Film Festival a ee 
Ottobar, 6:30 p.m. 

Students from all over the Mid-Atlantic region 
showcase their films at a film festival hosted by 
Towson University’s media production society. No. 


listed cover or age limit. 


Museums often get the 
Brussels sprouts _ treat- 
ment. They’re probably 
good for you, but you're 
not going to go out of your 
way to try them unless 
your mom really makes 
you. But now that you're 
in college, you've ventured 


self. Perhaps you're ready 
to try once-gross things. 

So the next time a 
friend visits you on cam- 
pus, try taking him or her 
to one of Hopkins’ many 
museums. Take advantage 
of the perks that $64K tu- 
ition brings. They're all 
free, interesting and the 
perfect answer to “What 
now?”. 

There’s a museum to 
match every need. For 
the younger high school 
friend with a short atten- 
tion span, check out the 
Archaeology Museum lo- 
cated in Gilman. It’s the 
perfect place to quietly 
catch up while checking 
out really cool artifacts, 
spanning from 3,000 B.C. 
to 700 A.D. The museum 
features everything from 
Latin head stones to An- 
cient Egyptian art. 

For a taste of real Hop- 


Spring Cleaning Flea Market 
The Windup Space, 12 p.m. 
Buy used goods at the Windup Space this Saturday 
between 12 and 5 p.m. Local stores and artists will 
be there so go show your support! 


| Sunday 


Sunday Salon with :3ION, Tariq Touré 
and Sunny Cowell. 

| Peale Museum, 12 p.m. 

- Baltimore musical artist :310N, essayist and poet 

Tariq Touré and artist and lawyer Sunny Cowell | kins nerdiness, turn right 

will be performing at the Peale Museum, in the first “82° cape Tes al 

“of a series put on in concert with art project Only ™atKed “Haupt Tablets.” 


/ | Pull it out and discover 
When It’s Dark Enough Can You See the Stars, mall clay tablets, writ- 


ten in Akkadian, by Hop- 
kins’ own Professor Haupt 
nearly a century ago. Sure, 


1 
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out into the world your- 
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Sherwood Gardens, which is a 20 minute walk from Homew 


gorgeous, as are the trees, 
and there are consistently 
available sidewalks and 
green spaces to run on 


all over the place. You ° 


can also feel pretty com- 
fortable running  shirt- 
less there even if you're 
female — I’ve never been 
catcalled there, actually 
— which is extremely 
nice especially if you're 
like me and you feel like 


you are about to punch. 


a b*tch the next time you 
get catcalled trying to 
cross the damn street. 

I knew I was getting 
close to the park when I 
started to see parked cars 
and lots of people walk- 
ing in the same direction. 
The park itself was, as 
promised, full of beauti- 
ful tulips and people. All 
of Baltimore’s families, it 
seemed, had decided that 
this was the best place 
to spend a Sunday after- 
noon. Honestly, I agree. 
Even if your allergies are 
horrible, it’s worth going 
to see it; I bet it’s beauti- 
ful and peaceful at night, 


he was practicing writ- 
ing in a‘little-used script 
— but he was really just 
passing notes to other 
professors. Each text is 
translated: be sure to read 
Haupt’s happy birthday 
wish to Gildersleeve. The 
tablets are cute, dorky and 
oh-so-Hopkins. 

_ For the more art-in- 
clined guest, take a stroll 
to the south end of cam- 
pus and visit the Balti- 


more Museum of Art. It’s - 


a fantastic collection of 
contemporary and classic 
art, much of which was 
donated by local Balti- 
moreans. On the ground 
floor is a gallery with lots 
of recognizable Impres- 
sionist pieces as well as a 
pleasant courtyard that 
ushers in awesome natu- 
ral lighting. Tell your visi- 
tor you have to take his 
picture as they sit on one 


of the benches — they 


vy 
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and during the week it’s 
a beautiful place to go 
do homework off cam- 
pus. That day, people 
were playing frisbee and 
croquet, taking photos, 
picnicking, wander- 
ing around and talking, 
enjoying the day and 
each other’s company. It 
is hard at times, living 
on campus, to remem- 
ber that we belong to a 
city of families, a city of 
people very like us and 
quite unlike us. It is not 
far away. It is not unre- 
lated to us. We all share 
Baltimore. 

Sherwood Gardens, 
while located in an ex- 
clusive neighborhood, is 
inclusive in that it is free 
and open to all. It used 


. to be part of the estate 


of A.S. ‘Abell, founder 
of The Baltimore Stn. 
The garden itself was 
created in the 1920s by 
John W. Sherwood, a lo- 
» cal conservationist and 
petroleum pioneer. The 
Guilford — Association 
now owns it, mean- 


Baltimore's very own museum of arts, conveniently close to ‘campus and waiting to be explored. 


look so ‘candid’ and artsy, 
you'll say. It'll be perfect 
for his Instagram. Modern 
art more your style? Head 
up a few flights to the con- 
temporary section where 
the abstract installments 
feel more MOMA-esque. 
If you're up for a splurge, 


stop at Gertrude’s — the 


restaurant attached to the | 
museum — for a bite. The 
vegetarian crab cakes are 
pretty awesome. 


ling. Avoid 


MARYLANDSTATER/PUBLIC DOMAIN 
ood campus, is now in beautiful bloom. 


ing that it is a privately 
owned park even though 
it is open to the public, 
The garden is planted 
with around 80,000 tulip 
bulbs a year, along with 
other spring flowers. In 
the summer, the garden is 
re-planted. Fun fact: some 
of the plants in the garden 
date back to the 18th cen- 
tury and were collected 
from Southern Maryland 
colonial estates. 

The garden is at its 
best right now. Some of 
the daffodils are already 
gone, and the tulips will 
be gone by early May, so 
be sure to make it soon. 
Maybe bring a Frisbee 
and make some new 
friends! Maybe _ bring 
your homework. Maybe 
bring your flute, like one 
guy I saw did, and play 
while standt ' ' 
branch. Definitely bring 
some snacks, as well as 
Zyrtec if you've got bad 
allergies and, of course, 
you should bring an ap- 
preciation for the beauty 
of (man-made)nature. 


Now museum now you don't a tour of Bimore 
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infamous Beach. Then en- 
joy a quick turn around 
the relics from the old es- 
tate. (“Isn't that lace nice, 
Mom?”). : 

In the Green Room, 
fawn over the display of 
tea paraphernalia and 
the delicate, spindly 
chair legs. Your mother 
will reminisce on how 


_ you once dressed up for 


high tea with your dolls 
and reticent younger sib- 
and instead point out the 
neatly cut finger sand- 
wiches and conve ae 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


By ANEEKA 
RATNAYAKE 
Staff Writer 


As part of the annual 
Spring Fair concert, The 
Chainsmokers performed 
along with Marian Hill 
and Shwayze. The out- 
door concert was held on 
the Hopkins campus at 
the practice field on Fri- 
day, April 15. 2,500 tickets 
were sold for the event: 

The Chainsmokers 
is a duo of DJs from the 
United States: Andrew 
Taggart and Alex Pall. 
Their first chart-topping 
single “#Selfie” was re- 
leased in 2014, and their 
debut EP was released 
in October of 2015. Two 
days after their perfor- 
mance at Hopkins, the 
pair headed to Coachel- 
la, an annual music festi- 
val held in California. 

The March announce- 
ment of the performers 
for the annual concert re- 
ceived mixed responses 
from the Hopkins com- 
munity, but many stu- 
dents were happy with 
the selection. 

“T was definitely excit- 
ed when they announced 
it was Chainsmokers,” 
sophomore Gigi Habiby 
said. 

Marian Hill, the first 
in the lineup to perform, 
consists of two song- 
writers from Philadel- 
phia: Jeremy Lloyd and 
Samantha Gongol. Like 
The Chainsmokers, the 
duo is also relatively 
new, having. released 


D.C. poetry festiva 


COURTESY OF ERIC CHEN/THE JOHNS HOPKINS PHOTOGRAPHY FORUM 
The Chainsmokers, a DJ duo, performed on the practice field at the Spring Fair concert this year. 


their first EP in 2013 and 
having had “One Time” 
as their first top-forty hit 
in December of 2015. 

Shwayze, an Ameri- 
can rapper, performed 
second out of the three 
artists. He has been 
performing for longer 
than the other two art- 
ists, having released his 
first chart-topping song, 
“Buzzin’,” in 2008. 

The three perform- 
ers all received an over- 
whelmingly positive re- 
sponse from the crowd. 
Most people crowded 
toward the front of the 
stage. At some points, the 
crowd even became a lit- 
tle rough as people tried 
to push their way closer 
to the front. Several peo- 
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seeks to enact change 


By MIA CAPOBIANCO 
Your Weekend Editor 


The Split This Rock Po- 
etry Festival took place 
for the fifth time over the 
weekend from Thurs- 
day, April 14 to Sunday, 
April 17 in Washington, 
D.C. The festival, which 
has been held at the na- 
tion’s capital every other 
year since 2008, centers 
around poetry of provo- 
cation and witness. 

Its name is taken 
from a poem by Langs- 
ton Hughes entitled “Big 
Buddy,” which contains 
the lines “Don’t you hear 
this hammer ring? / I’m 
gonna split this rock 
/ And split it wide! / 
When I split this rock, / 
Stand by my side.” 

Drawing from the leg- 
acy of Hughes and other 
socially engaged poets, 
Split This Rock aims to 
celebrate and teach the 
ways in which poetry can 
bring attention to issues 
of social importance and, 
in turn, enact change. 
This year’s festival includ- 
ed workshops, readings, 
discussion panels and 
special events. 

Busboys and Poets, a 
restaurant, bookstore and 
community — gathering 
space (similar to Red Em- 
ma’s), hosted open mic 
events on Thursday and 
Friday evening. The ven- 
ue also co-hosted a party 
on Saturday night with 
multiracial, multi-genre 
spoken word group 
Dark Noise Collective. 

Other special events 
included a_ flash-mob- 
style public _ poetry 
reading in the streets 
of D.C. Friday morn- 
es Participants broke 


' 


into small groups and 
spread throughout the 
city, reciting poems of 
welcome and compas- 
sion to passersby. Those 
who participated were 
invited to read their own 
poetry or-work by poets 
they admire. The pub- 
lic event was both a lit- 
eral and symbolic stand 
against hate speech and 
exclusion, including but 
not limited to. the xeno- 
phobic and Islamopho- 
bic rhetoric taken up by 
politicians. 

Busboys and Poets 
set up a pop-up café to 
sell coffee and snacks on 
Saturday morning. Also 
there was a Social Jus- 
tice Book Fair on Satur- 
day, which lasted from 
10 a.m. until 3:30 p.m. It 
featured an array of so- 
cially engaged writers, 
publishers, magazines 
and other media-pro- 
ducers. 

Well-known local 
publications such as The 
Baltimore Review were 
represented alongside 
national favorites like 
POETRY Magazine. Less- 
er-known _ publications 
and presses were also 
well-represented at the 
fair. Take, for example, 
D.C’s Flying Guillotine 
Press, which publishes 
limited-edition — 
made books of poetry. 

In addition to the 


large, interactive events, — 


there. was at least one 
featured reading and 
book signing each day. 
The readings, which 
were also free and open 
high- 


to the public, 
lighted — accomplished, 
engaged poets. One 


member of the award 
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hand- 


ple chose to stay away 
from the mass near the 
stage, dancing and sing- 
ing along to the music on 
the sidelines. 

The performers also 
interacted with the au- 
dience throughout the 
show. 

When The Chainsmok- 
ers performed, they often 
paused to gauge how the 
crowd was feeling. They 
did, however, refer to 
the crowd as “John Hop- 
kins” a few times, which 
amused most students. 

Shwayze at one point 
asked the crowd whether 
they preferred his old or 
new music. 

Many students had a 
very positive reaction to 
the concert when asked 
about it afterwards. 
Freshman Elly Gold- 
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By JENNIFER BAIK 
For The News-Letter 


Not your typical in- 
die band, Beirut mixes 
| heady blends of lush, 
brass melodies with elec- 
tronic and acoustic sen- 
sibilities. Drawing from 
Balkan-inspired folk and 
postmodern pop, their 
sound has yet to be rep- 
licated by anyone in the 
indie scene. 

It had been three years 
since the band’s last tour, 
and Beirut’s cult follow- 
ing seemed to have fol- 
lowed them all the way 
to Baltimore. While the 
1,500-capacity venue did 
not sell out, the space was 
completely packed by 
showtime. 

Singer and frontman 
Zach Condon stood front 
and center surrounded 
by a ukulele, flugelhorn 
and Moog synthesizer 
within arm’s reach as he 
skillfully switched be- 
tween instruments mid- 
song. After opening with 
the beloved and upbeat 
“Scenic World” and tran- 
sitioning to “Pacheco” (a 
song off their latest al- 
bum), the band. paused 
for technical difficulties. 
Condon spent an agoniz- 
ingly silent few minutes 
adjusting his mic before 
chuckling to himself. 

“We lost our uke mic 
so we're kicking it old 
school,” he said. 

_ Alone with only a 
double mic stand and his 
ukulele, Condon began 
the opening of “Elephant 
Gun,” and the crowd 
went wild. Aaron Arntz 
slowly joined in on ac- 
cordion as Ben Lanz and 
Kyle Resnick joined in on 
trombone and trumpet, 


gin_commented on the _ 


with the audience. 
“Personally, I really 


enjoyed the concert. I | 


love pretty much all 
concerts because of the 
energy and the atmo- 


sphere of them, and the | 


crowd’ was definitely 


full of people who were | 


enjoying themselves | 
and the music,” Gold- | 
stein said. “All the per- | 


formers were so great | 


when it came to interact- 
ing with the audience, 
which makes any show 
so much better.” 
Freshman Anthony 
Lewis echoed Goldstein’s 
positive response. 


“As the highlight of the | 


best weekend at Hopkins, 
the music of the Spring 
Fair concert left nothing 
undesired or feeling un- 
touched,” Lewis said. 

_ While many 


nS “SE 


respectively. Bassist Paul 
Collins soon followed 
suit. Drummer Nick Pe- 
tree came last, bringing 
the song and the audi- 
ence to a crescendo. 

Despite darker songs 
such as “The Akara,” 
“The Rip Tide” and “The 
Gulag Orkestar,” Beirut’s 
polka-inspired sound 
kept everyone on their 
feet, drawing it along 
like the tide. The biggest 
cheers came when Lanz 
and Resnick’s sweeping 
brass harmonies joined 
Condon’s .flugelhorn to 
fill the room with an un- 
forgettable atmospheric 
quality. 

The entire set list was 
clearly thoughtfully se- 
lected. Their latest al- 
bum, No No No, was re- 
leased in September 2015. 


Were | 


(hainsmokers headline Ne Far concert Citizen brings pop, 


punk to the Ottobar 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Last Thursday, emo 
pop-punk band Citizen 
played at the Ottobar 
in one of the last stops 
on their six-week tour. 
They were supported 
by a bevy of similar 
bands, including Soror- 
ity Noise, Turnover and 
Milk Teeth. 

The audience at this 
show skewed toward the 
younger side, which was 
reflected by the early set 
times. (If began at 6 p.m. 
and ended by 11 p.m.) 
There was a certain level 
of respect for everyone 


| space vibe of the Ottobar. 

As for the bands, Citi- 
zen formed in 2009 in 
| Michigan. The band is 
| a four-piece featuring 
lead singer Mat Kerekes, 


While overall it does not 
live up to the cinematic 
world sound of Beirut’s 
older discography, the 
new ones included in 
the set list (“Perth,” “Pa- 
checo,” “No No No” and 
“So Allowed,” to name 
a few) merged seam- 
lessly with the rest of 
the set and balanced out 
the grand backdrops of 
songs like “The Shrew.” 
Typically a band of 
few words, the various 
technical difficulties that 
plagued the first third of 
the set led to a series of 
awkwardly funny jokes. 
While Condon was fid- 
dling with his mic yet 


again, Lanz jumped in to » 


comment on the band’s 

pre-show conversation. 
“We had a conversa- 

tion before going on stage 


that maintained the safe-. 


guitarist Nick Hamm, 
drummer Jake Duhaime, 
guitarist Ryland Oehlers 
and bassist Eric Hamm. 
The band released their 
debut album, Youth, in 
2013 after they were 
signed to acclaimed 
punk label Run for Cov- 
er Records. The band re- 
leased their sophomore 
effort Everybody Is Going 
to Heaven in 2015, and 
this tour was partially in 
support of that. 

The Ottobar was most 
packed when Citizen took 
the stage, and the band 
reciprocated the. energy 
by tearing through song 
after song. Anyone who 
attended the show can 
attest to the fact that Citi- 
zen represents the more 
aggressive side of both 
the pop-punk and emo 
genres. They have more in 

See CITIZEN, Pace B5S 
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Beirut play against typical indie sensibilities 


about our first concerts 
that we weren't dragged 
to, you know? Our man- 
ager won with Bananara- 
ma,” he said. 

After crooning _ lyr- 
ics like “In a city where 
nobody hears / A bird’s 
call fine fine winter’s here 
again” and almost wail- 
ing the chorus, “He's the 
only one who knows the 
words” to “The Peacock,” 
a heavier song, Condon 
immediately lifted the 
mood. 

“That's an old Mexican 
drinking song,” he said 
before he drank a huge 
swig of water. 

“Nantes” was the sur- 
prise song of the eve- 
ning. While already a 
slower, more contempla- 
tive song, it was stripped 

See BEIRUT, pace BS 


COURTESY OF J BAIK 


Balkan- folk-inspired indie rock band Bain played a a set at the Ottobar this past weekend. 


Q 


; 
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Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews 


t’s no secret that 

Disney’s recent 

trend of remaking 

some of its classic 

animated films into 
more mature, live-action 
editions has yielded, at 
best, mixed results. From 
the disastrous Maleficent 
to the passable, but still 
underwhelming Cin- 
derella, this critic found 
himself wishing, more 
than once, that the studio 
would just leave “well 
enough” alone and _ let 
- their legendary franchis- 
es stand untarnished. Af- 
ter all, there’s no reason 
to drag strong licenses 
~ through the mud just for 
the sake of a quick nostal- 
gic cash-in. 

That being said, I re- 
cently found myself quite 
thankful that I am not in 
any way involved with 
the production teams at 
Disney because, whatever 
fears I had in the past, 
Disney has finally hit the 
mark with its most recent 
foray The Jungle Book. 

Directed by Jon Fa- 
vreau (Elf, Iron Man), The 
Jungle Book is an exten- 
sive remake of the classic 
Disney animated film of 
the same name, inspired 
by the works of Rudyard 
- Kipling. As the original 


a lk eae 


is life and becomes one of his closest frierids. | 
Bill Murray voices a sloth bear named Baloo who saves Mowdgli's life a readies apie rah he 


so easily cast aside and 
soon Mowgli finds him- 
self embroiled in a num- 
ber of adventures that lie 
within. 

At its core, the film re- 
ally does come across as 
just a simple retelling of 
its source material. And, 
in truth, it is. As far as its 
overall plot is concerned, 
The Jungle Book’s plot is 
the same fundamental 
story as it has been for 
decades. There are no 
Maleficent-style modifica- 
tions to be found. 

In fact, in certain 
places, the film relies so 
heavily on the source ma- 
terial that it is actually a 


bit jarring and cumber- | 
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The Jungle Book: a refreshing Disney reboot 


ever-lovable, ever-quirky 
Christopher Walken has 
a role in this film that I 
absolutely refuse to spoil. 
Suffice to say, it may be the 
best role that he has had in 


years. 
While definitely not 
anything revolutionary, 


The Jungle Book does exact- 
ly what it is supposed to: 
It recreates the world and 
charm of its source while 
simultaneously injecting 
just enough freshness to 
keep it from getting stale. 


PAUL SHERWOOD/CC-BY-2.0 
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(hainsmokers show 
was energelic, rowdy 


CHAINSMOKERS, FROM B3 
pleased with the per- 
formances, others noted 
that they would have 
liked to see more from 
the artists. 

“The concert was a 


| lot of fun and very well- 
| organized. All the artists 
| did a good job playing the 


| songs people really want- 


ed to hear, but I think that 


| there was a general feel- 


I can safely say that | 
The Jungle Book is, if noth- | 


ing else, a very fun film 
to see and well worth 
the attention of not just 
children or nostalgic fans 
but anyone looking for a 
fun afternoon adventure. 
Truly, in a time of re- 
makes, rehashes and rei- 
maginings, it’s refreshing 
to see a film offer so much 
more than the simple 
bare necessities. 


Overall Rating: 8/10 


| ing 


of disappointment 
that The Chainsmokers 
didn’t stick around for 
an encore,” freshman Ste- 
phen Brao said. 

Despite the lack of an 
encore, many stayed be- 


Chainsmokers. However, 
due to their scheduled 


| performance at Coachella 


Valley Music and Arts 
Festival in Indio, Calif, 
they had to leave almost 
immediately. Students 
complained about the 
rowdy crowd. 

“T got there early to 
get a good spot in the 
crowd by the stage, but 
eventually had to leave 
due to the overwhelm- 
ing amount of pushing 
and to get water. Mar- 


ian Hill and Shwayze 
were entertaining, but 
The Chainsmokers defj- 
nitely stole the show, ] 
had a great time with 
friends, but not sure if it 
was worth $30,” sopho- 
more Kellie Hunn said. 

Junior Raegan Hens- 
ley commented on her 
own experiences. 

“I got knocked down 
onto the ground and a 
guy stepped on my arm, 
but then I went to the 
back and it was so much 
better and a lot more 
fun,” she said. 

Moreover, some stu- 
dents added that they 
setup of the stage made 
it difficult to see the art- 
ists. 

“It was hard to see 
The Chainsmokers be- 
cause we were so much 
lower than them, hence | 
couldn’t see over their Dj 
booth,” sophomore Ra- 
chel Mueller said. 

Even those who were 
not able to attend stil] 
found ways to enjoy the 
‘concert. 

“Tt sounded good 
from the UTL,” junior 
Alyssa Wenzel said. 


Innovative album releases are spectacles for fans 


some. For example, there | 
are two musical callbacks | 
| ZIMMERMAN 


to the original film with, 


while heavy on nostalgia, | 
don’t quite feel right in | 


this version. 

‘That’s not to say the 
film is redundant. In fact, 
many of the small details 
that are added through- 


film has es- out the 
tablished story will 
jtselfkasmay tive ao ||} be quite | 
media icon ||| THE JUNGLE BOOK || welcome 
of — sorts, }}| _ |] to return- 
the task of ing fans. 
remaking Starring: However, 
it seems |} Bill Murray, Ben for those 
quite a |] Kingsley, Idris Elba, looking 
challenge. || Scarlett Johansson, |] for some- 
Stray too }j Christopher Walken thing fresh 
far from || Director: Jon and new 
the source |] Favreau out of this 
and one |] Run Time: 161 min. retelling, 
risks alien- || Rating: PG the story is 
ating long- || Now Playing: not where 
time fans; }| Senator Theatre, you'll find 
stay too |/Landmark’s Harbor ifs = 

close, how- || East Cinema Where 
ever, and the film 
one raises is able to 
the ques- absolutely 


tion of why a remake is 
necessary at all. It’s a del- 
icate balance, made all 
the more complex by our 
modern market’s nigh- 
unquenchable thirst for 
darker, more mature cin- 
ematic themes. That be- 
ing said, it gives me no 
small pleasure to report 
that the film strikes that 
balance perfectly. 

The film focuses on the 
adventures of a human 
boy named Mowgli (Neel 
Sethi), who has spent his 
life living among the jun- 
gle’s animals. Entrusted 
to the care of a pack of 
wolves by the panther 
Bagheera (Ben Kingsley), 
the boy lives among the 

- pack as best he can. Due 
to his occasional slips 
into human-like prac- 
tices, he sometimes finds 
himself at odds with the 
animals, 

His peaceful life is not 


to last, however, as the © 


mighty tiger Shere Khan 
- (Idris Elba) issues an ul- 
timatum: One day, he 
vows, he will slaughter 
Mowgli and anyone who 
attempts to stop him. 
Fearing for the lives with 
his family and friends, 
Mowgli decides to leave 
the jungle with Bagheera, 
attempting to seek refuge 
with his own kind. The 
jungle, however, is not 


NY 


‘thrills, 


shine, however, is in its 
world-building and act- 
ing. The setting. of The 
Jungle Book is one of the 
most gorgeously rendered 
worlds in recent memory, 
at once vast and won- 
drous. It is also mysteri- 
ous and even frightening 
at times. 

There is also a con- 
stant sense of foreboding 
in the atmosphere. Even 
as Mowgli reflects on his 
love of the jungle and his 
desire to stay, the film 
never fails to remind us 
of the number of hazards 
and dangers lurking be- 
hind every tree. 

Yet even amid the 
danger, there’s room for 
excitement and 
fun with a cast of char- 
acters as lovable as they 
ever were. Idris Elba’s 
performance as _ Shere 
Khan is deliciously sinis- 
ter in all the right ways. 
The malicious drawls and 
snarls in his voice blend 
seamlessly with the 


_beast’s prowl, making for 


a villain audiences will 
love to dread. 
On the opposite end of 


. the spectrum, Bill Murray 


as the’ voice of the iconic 
bear Baloo is something 
I never knew I wanted 
to see, but find myself all 


the richer for having wit- 


nessed. And finally, the 


By MARCIA 
Staff Writer 


Artists used to drop 
albums the same way ev- 
ery time: They would an- 
nounce a new album in 
the works, promote it and 
release it on a set date. Yet, 


| since album releases at 


‘Kanye's 
that he is working on a 


their essence are all about 
marketing and lining up 
as many people as possi- 
ble to buy the album, art- 
ists and their labels have 
been getting more and 
more creative in terms of 
how they present and re- 
lease new work. 

Most recently, Kanye 


‘West stirred up signifi- 


cant controversy  sur- 
rounding his album, 
TLOP, or The Life of Pablo. 
He teased the album on 
social media, not even re- 
leasing the final name of 
the album — which was 
titled So Help Me God, 
then SWISH, then Waves 
— until days before his 
Yeezy Season 3 fashion 
show and album release 
party at Madison Square 
Garden in mid-February. 
Anyone who could guess 
the meaning of the al- 
bum’s acronym would 
win free tickets and a 
pair. of custom Yeezy 
shoes. 

The event was live- 
streamed on Tidal, Jay 
Z's struggling music 
streaming service, and 
at movie theaters around 
the world. When the feed 
was not crashing, viewers 


_could witness the whole 


production Kanye 
playing the album track- 
by-track, models standing 
perfectly still on stage and 
announcement 


video game about his late 
mother traveling to heav- 
en called Only One. 

This release of TLOP 
was chaotic — much like 
the album, some would 
say — since there was 
no finished record to 
purchase after the event. 
The album was still in 
production. Around this 
time, Kanye took to Twit- 
ter to beget more contro- 
versy, including defend- 
ing lyrics about how 
he made Taylor Swift 
famous. He was also re- 
corded ranting about 


) 


SNL and Swift. 
According to writer 
Gerrick Kennedy of the 
Los Angeles Times, more 
than 500,000 people il- 
legally downloaded ver- 
sions of the album since 
it would not be for sale on 
any platform other than 
Tidal. Despite this (or 
maybe even because of it), 
after two months, TLOP 
debuted at number one on 
the Billboard 200 chart for 
the week of April 11. 
While Kanye’s album 
entered the music scene 
with a bang, Beyoncé’s 


2012 album, Song Read- 
er, through a hardcover 
portfolio that contained 
only the sheet music for 
his 20 songs — the listen- 
ers would have to play 
the music themselves to 
hear it. 

In 2007, Radiohead 


announced their album — 


In Rainbows 10 days be- 
fore releasing it digitally 
through their own web- 
site via a “pay-what-you- 
want” model. Fans were 
given the option of buy- 
ing the albums for free. 
Yet, during that period, 


2013 self-titled album the album made more 
Beyoncé entered almost money than their 2003 al- 
entirely ~ bum, Hail 
in silence. to the Thief. 
Fans were seh! ve 
aware that Fans get to be Flaming 
she was Lips __re- 
eee the trendsetters, eS € 
on an al- the ones who compila- 
bum, but ; tion of love 
since they discovered the songs in 
expected ° 2013 on a 
it 2 drop content first. USB drive, 
in 2014, which 
fans did was found 


not anticipate any re- 
lease for quite some time. 
Without a single press 
release, announcement 
or promotional tweet, Be- 
yoncé’s album went live 
on iTunes on December 
13, 2013. ‘ 

It was accompanied by 
a visual album with cin- 
ema-quality videos for 
each track. Fans quickly 
took to social media, 
clamoring to post music 
clips or album art in at- 
tempts to prove that they 
had discovered it first. 
The album went on to be- 
come the fastest-selling 
album in iTunes history, 
both in the United States 
and around the world, 
as well as 2013's largest 
debut sales week for a fe- 
male artist, according to 
People. 

These two iconic re- 


leases were preceded by © 


a multitude of innova- 
tive and unconventional 
album releases. Beyon- 
cé, as you may not have 
known, followed in the 
footsteps of David Bow- 
ie, who released his 24th 
studio album Where Are 
We Now? on his birthday. 
in January 2013 with no 
prior mention or promo- 
tion. 


Beck released his 


: 


_ discogra- 


‘ods with 


inside an anatomically 
correct chocolate human 
heart contained in a box 
featuring signatures from 
band members Wayne 
Coyne and Steven Drozd. 
Guns N’ Roses had fans 
waiting for four years for 
their follow-up album 
following Appetite for De- 
struction and released the 
tracks on two albums in 
1991. Fans lined up out- 
side of music stores at 
midnight on the release 
date. : 

U2 has teamed up with 
Apple on more than one 
occasion 

first 
for a com- 
mercial 
featuring 
the single 
“Vertigo,” 
then for 
limited 
edition iP- 


U2’s entire 


phy and 
finally for 
the band’s. 
Surprise . 
release of 
Songs of — 
Innocence — 


which was 


4 


down- The album Beyoncé 


loaded onto Apple user's 
devices at no cost. 

Unconventional  al- 
bum releases reflect a 
wider trend of nuanced 
marketing techniques to 
get fans and consumers 
to involve themselves 
with brands. Market- 
ing teams and artists get ~ 
people to solve puzzles, 
share stories and par- 
ticipate in the market- 
ing process in ways they 
never have before. Fans 


_are motivated to share 


albums with friends and 
on social media. When 
knowledge of albums is 
communicated with a 
word-of-mouth model, 
fans get to be the trend- 
setters, the ones who dis- 
covered the content first. 
In doing so they also as- 
sociate themselves with 
the brand or artist. 

_ In addition, some art 
ists feel that by control- 
ling the release process, 
they can say something 
about their art and con- 
nect more personally with 
their fans. 

“I didn’t want to re- 
lease my music the way 
I’ve done it [before],” Be- 
yoncé said to Ella Alexan- 
der of Vogue. “I am bored 
with that. I feel like I am 
able to speak directly to 
my fans. There’s so much 
that gets between the mu- 
sic, the artist and the fans. 
I felt like I didn’t want 
anybody to give the mes- 
sage when my record is 
coming out. I just want 
this to come out when it’s 
ready and from me to my 
fans,” 
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Foetry Festival provides space for change Beirut plays all their 
hits at the Ottobar 


ence COURTESY OF MIA CAPOBIANCO 
The Split This Rock Festival took place in D.C. over the weekend. 


POETRY, From B3 
winning D.C. Youth Slam 
Team performed at each 
reading. 

Saturday afternoon’s 
featured readers included 
Dawn Lundy Martin, who 
has penned three books 
of poetry as well as three 
chapbooks. Her latest col- 
lection, Life in a Box is a 
Pretty Life, was published 
by Nightboat Books in 
2015. 

In addition to be- 
ing a poet and profes- 
sor at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Martin is 
part of a performance 
group and an art collec- 
tive. The art collective, 
HOW DOYOUSAY YAM- 
INAFRICAN?, garnered 


attention in the art 
world when members 
withdrew their work 


from the 2014 Whitney 
Biennial, citing the mu- 

“seum’s prejudiced cura- 
torial practices. 


Martin is also work- 
ing on a memoir, part 
of which appeared in 
The New Yorker as the 
essay “The Long Road 
to Angela Davis’s Li- 
brary.” Martin is just 
one example of the in- 
credibly accomplished, 
engaging readers who 
rounded out last week- 
end’s lineup of 20 poets, 
which also included five 
members from the Slam 
Team. 


To encourage com- 
munity building, net- 
working among poets 


and exploration of more 
specialized topics, there 
were small-group break- 
out sessions on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday. 
Festival attendees chose 
from a wide variety of 
workshops, discussions, 
readings and talks. 
Small-group sessions 
included Contemporary 
South African Spoken 


Word, Translation Ethics 
in the Digital World and 
Unlanguaging White Su- 
premacy: Toward a Soli- 
darity Poetics Practice. 
In total, festival attend- 
ees had about 10 titles 
to chose from for each 
hour-and-a-half-long 
session. 

Several Hopkins stu- 
dents from Dora Malech’s 
Poetry and Social Justice 
course attended the fes- 
tival. In the class, part of 
the Writing Seminars de- 
partment, students read, 
write and discuss poetry 
of social and _ political 
engagement. Students 
also work with high- 
school-aged writers from 
the Writers in Baltimore 
Schools program. 


Junior Ruth. Marie 
Landry, a member of 
Malech’s class, com- 


mented on a workshop 
she attended on Friday 
titled “The Space to Cre- 
ate: Designing Success- 
ful Poetry Workshops for 
Communities.” 

“One of the work- 
shops I went to was 
with Sarah Kay, who got 
pretty famous after she 
preformed her poetry at 
a Ted Talk a few years 
ago. The workshop was 
really great. It was about 
conducting workshops, 
and we talked about 
how to scaffold lessons 
so students don’t get 
overwhelmed,” _ Landry 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Helena Chung, an- 
other Writing Seminars 
junior and one of Hop- 
kins’ most widely pub- 
lished undergraduates, 
attended several days of 


Take Action. Have Fun. Join Us. 


RISING 


TO THE CHALLENGI 


[HE CAMPAIGN FOR JOHNS HOPKINS 


the festival. 

“I went on Thursday 
because I had a friend 
speaking at the confer- 
ence then about eco-fem- 
inist poetry, and it really 
feels good to go out and 


support poetry that I be- | 


lieve in... poetry that I feel 
like we don’t necessar- 
ily get to read in class,” 
Chung wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. 

She also spoke about 


the experience of listen- | 


ing to live readings by po- 
ets who have influenced 
her. 

“T loved being able to 
meet poets who have real- 


ly inspired me and influ- | 


enced me in a lot of ways, 
and to hear them read 
live was really an incred- 
ible/unforgettable experi- 
ence!” she wrote. 


Although the Split This 


Rock Poetry Festival only | 


occurs every two years, 
the organization is ac- 
tive year-round, holding 
events and advocating for 
poets’ engagement with 
contemporary social con- 
cerns. 


sponsors a 
reading series 
Sunday Kind of Love at 
Busboys and Poets. The 
event features two estab- 


lished or up-and-coming | 


poets followed by open 
mic readings. “Sunday 
Kind of Love” takes 
place every third Satur- 
day from 5 p.m. until 7 
p.m. and has a $5 admis- 
sion cost. 


Split This Rock also | 


has youth programming, 
several poetry competi- 
tions and a Poem of the 
Week series. Those inter- 
ested in learning more 


should visit www.split- 
thisrock.org. 


Split This Rock co- | 
monthly | 
called | 


COURTESY OF JENNIFER BAIK 


Beirut's Baltimore stop comes off the heels of their latest release. 


BEIRUT, From B3 
soothing yet operatic 


| voice to engulf the audi- 


zy Ye 


ence with his words. 

“And in a year, a year or 
so / this will slip into the 
sea / Well it’s been a long 
time, long time now / 
since I’ve seen you smile,” 
he sang in “Nantes.” 

The evening ended 
with a four-part, power- 
house encore of “Cocek,” 
“The Gulag Orkestar,” 
“In the Mausoleum” and 
“The Flying Club Cup.” 
An instrumental cover 
of “Cocek” was a crowd- 
pleaser —and_ 


,di 


6 ~ Teta VIadua a = 
each band member. 
With energetic solos 


formation, 


from Lanz, Resnick and 
Arntz, the song complete- 
ly revitalized the energy 
in the room, ultimately 
leaving the crowd cheer- 
ing for a long time, hop- 
ing for another encore. 
Beirut, a band that 
does not rely on: slick 
guitar riffs or acrobatic 
drummers, managed to 
captivate the audience 
with their unique and 
unmistakable sound. Af- 
ter a three-year hiatus, 
Beirut has come back 
stronger than ever. Nine 
years after the band’s 
f j Condon is 


ukelele, charming audi- 
ences around the globe. 


Pop punk reigns at the Ottobar 


CITIZEN, From B3 
common with Balance 
and Composure than, say, 
other stalwarts of emo’s 
past like Cap’n Jazz or 
American Football. 

The audience was most 
energetic during Citizen’s 
performance, with a few 
mosh pits starting here or 
there in the center of the 
crowd. For the most part 
though, people thrashed 
their heads as Citizen 
played their hits. 

Preceding Citizen was 
Turnover, a band from 
Virginia Beach which 
consists of vocalist Austin 
Getz, guitarist Eric Soucy, 
bassist Danny Dempsey 
and drummer Casey 
Getz. The band faced a 
change in sound after the 
release of their second al- 
bum, Peripheral Vision. Al- 
though they stayed true 
to their pop-punk roots, 
the band embraced a more 
shoegaze or dream-pop- 
orientated sound, creat- 
ing a colorful mix that is 
rarely seen. 

The performance emu- 
lated the guitar work of 
bands like Real Estate or 
Craft Spells. Their set gar- 
nered a number of cheers 
but seemed to have less 
energy than a few of the 
other bands that played, 
although that might just 
have been a result of the 
more abstract sound the 
band was going for. 

Sorority Noise had 
the second-best response 
of the night. The group 
boasts a four-man lineup 
(vocalist/guitarist Cam- 
eron Boucher, _ bassist/ 


‘vocalist Ryan McKenna, 


guitarist/vocalist Adam 
Ackerman and drum- 


“ 


mer Charlie Singer) and a 
strong seven-release back 
catalog. The band was 
formed by members of 
two bands, Old Gray and 
Prawn, in Connecticut in 
2013, although they cur- 
rently represent Philadel- 
phia. So far they have had 
a meteoric rise to success, 
including two studio al- 
bums, Forgettable and Joy, 
Departed, a split with cult- 
punk stars Radiator Hos- 
pital and several other 
releases. 

The band’s brand of 


from song to song was 
quite intriguing. Although 
its performance was high- 
energy with the half-sing- 
ing, half-screaming that 
has been embraced by the 
emo genre, the band uti- 
lized quiet interludes be- 
tween each song to seam- 
lessly transition from one 
song to another. 

Finally, the first opener 
was British band Milk 
Teeth. The band formed 
in Gloucestershire in 2013 
and consists of vocalist/ 
bassist Becky Blomfield, 


emo  pop- guitarist 
punk was Chris Webb, 
well-re- : drummer 
ceived by Peoplethrashed ol Hol 
the audi- : brook and 
ence. The their heads as guitarist Bil- 
cheering (Citizen played ly Hutton. 
began once ‘ = After releas- 
the band their hits. ing two EPs, 
got on stage one in 2013 
and_ didn’t and another 
end until in 2015, the 
five minutes after it left band released their first 
the stage. full-length effort, —_-Vile 
A rather intimate mo- Child, this past January. 
ment occurred prior to Milk Teeth’s punk 


the final two songs they 
played. As a silence fell 
over the crowd, Boucher 
thanked everyone for 
coming out to support 
them but in a special way. 
He briefly spoke about his 
history of manic depres- 
sion and his difficulty 
leaving home to play a 
show. He thanked any 
crowd member who was 
going through a tough 
time fighting suicidal 
urges, and to a round of 
applause and cheers, he 
thanked everyone for 
coming out. 

As for the band’s per- 
formance, the manner in 
which they progressed 


sound would’ve gone over 
better had the crowd been 
larger. As the opening 
band, they had to contend 
with the lowest atten- 
dance of any of the bands 
that performed. However, 
the band members did the 
best they could, and even 
though attempts to get the 
venue moving were large- 
ly for naught, Milk Teeth’s 
fun styling of the punk 
genre went over well with 
those who attended. 

Citizen’s tour reached 
Baltimore during its sec- 
ond half, but none of the 
bands seemed burned 
out, and it was fun for all 
who attended. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 


A ukward Responses to mah Don’t Judge Me: Grilled Cheese Edition 
Common Small-talk Oopics: 


Buttery 
Cooexrne 
SPrayl 


ZIRMUYS eo Ag 


On ave rane 
peop atyege OF 
weather cles = 


dea a cae 


BUTTER PAM Bort STDES 0 oF BREAD. 
PUT Two- Siac SLICES ON ONE SIDE 


Put IN TOASTER 
oven AND SeT TO. 


“ToAST! 


\JHEN THE CHEESE 
TS melTY YoU ARE 
Goop to GO! ADD 
Tomato soveTO 
COMPLETE THE MEAL 


Feeling Artsy? 

Students wanted for cartoons! 
If you have any questions or have work to fe: oe 
. submit, please email _ | ee 
cartoons@jhunewsletter. com! 
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(urtosily can prompt Eating fresh produce can lead to a longer life 
dangerous behavior 


By SABRINA CHEN 
Staff Writer 


A recent study done 
by University of Wiscon- 
sin researchers suggests 
that our curiosity can lead 
us toward painful or un- 
pleasant situations. The 
study explains that even if 
we are able to avoid these 
situations completely, cu- 
riosity can serve as a pow- 
erful motivator to lead us 
to make otherwise unjus- 
tified decisions. 

“Just as curiosity drove 
Pandora to open the box 
despite being warned of 
its pernicious contents, 
curiosity can lure humans 
— like you and me — to 
seek information with 
predictably ominous con- 
sequences,” Bowen Ruan, 
one of the study’s authors, 
said in a press release. 

Ruan said that he had 
the idea for his study af- 
ter looking over previous 
research that had shown 
that curiosity led people 
to seek miserable experi- 
ences. Examples of these 
unpleasant situations 
could include watching 
horrible scenes in a movie 
or exploring an area with 


dangerous terrain. Ruan | claim that fresh fruit and 


then went on to predict | 


that the curiosity caus- 


ing people to act in these | 


ways could be due to an 
inclination to resolve un- 
certainties without con- 
sidering harm. 

Ruan, along with co- 
author Christopher Hsee 
of the University of Chica- 
go Booth School of Busi- 
ness, tested this hypothe- 
sis by studying 54 college 
students in a shock study. 
The 54 volunteers were in- 
vited into a lab and shown 
electric-shock pens. The 
volunteers were told that 
these pens were left over 
from a previous experi- 
ment. In addition, 


unteers that they were al- 
lowed to try out the pens 


waited for the 
study to begin. 
The participants were 
split into two groups. For 
one group, the pens were 
color-coded as red and 
green — red meaning that 
the pen would administer 
a shock and green mean- 
ing that the pen had no 
shock potential. Thus, all 
See CURIOSITY, pace B8 


“actual” 


ZEFROG/CC-BY-SA-4.0 
The likelihood of clicking on shock pens is affected by curiosity. 


the | 


researchers told the vol- | 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Senior Staff Writer 
While few people 


vegetables are unhealthy, 
a recent study shows that 
fresh produce might carry 
long-term health benefits 
in addition to its short- 


| term nutritional value. 


Earlier this month, re- 
searchers at the Universi- 
ty of Oxford and the Chi- 
nese Academy of Medical 
Sciences published a re- 
port in the New England 
Journal of Medicine that 
shows people who con- 
sume fresh fruit on most 
days of the week are at a 
lower risk of stroke and 
heart attack than people 


_ who rarely eat fresh fruit. 


This study was based on 
data from 500,000 adults 
across China. 

“The association be- 


| tween fruit consumption 
and click them as they | and cardiovascular risk 
| seems to be stronger in 


| China. Fruit in China is 


almost exclusively con- 
sumed raw, whereas 
much of the fruit in high- 
income countries is pro- 
cessed,” Huaidong Du, an 
author of the study, said. 

This was not the first 
experiment to establish 
a link between the con- 
sumption of fresh pro- 
duce and long-term health 
improvements. 

A 2014 study in the 
British Medical Journal’s 
Journal of Epidemiology and 
Community Health found 
that eating five daily por- 


| tions of fruit and vegeta- 


bles is associated with a 
lower risk of death from 


any cause. The research- ~~ 
at this 


ers discovered 
trend was limited to 
around five servings of 
fresh fruit and vegetables 
per day. 

Another study pub- 
lished in the same jour- 
nal found similar results, 
with the consumption of 


EN:USER:DADEROT/CC-BY-SA-3.0 


Numerous studies reveal a link between the consumption of fresh produce and long-term health benefits. 


fresh vegetables provid- 
ing the strongest protec- 
tive effect. Eating salad 
was found to have a sig- 
nificantly higher effect 
on subjects’ health than 
the consumption of fresh 
fruit, but the effect of 
consuming fruit was still 
found to be significant. 

“We all know that eat- 
ing fruit and vegetables is 
healthy, but the size of the 
effect is staggering. Veg- 
etables have a larger effect 
than fruit, but fruit still 
makes a big difference,” 
Oyinlola Oyebody, lead 
author of the study, said. 

This study did not 
find any evidence of sig- 
nificant benefits from 
drinking fruit juice, with 
frozen and canned fruit 
actually increasing the 
risk of death. 

“Most canned fruit 
contains high sugar lev- 
els and cheaper variet- 


jes D sq svrup~ 


rather than fruit juice,” t 


Oyebody said. 

These studies point 
to the importance of eat- 
ing more fresh produce, 
something that Michael 


Pollan, nutrition journal- | 


ist and professor of jour- 
nalism at UC Berkeley, 


(DC reports rise in deaths from drug overdose 


By JOAN YEA 
Senior Staff Writer 


Deaths resulting from 
drug overdose have es- 
calated by 137 percent 
from 2000 to 2014 in the 
United States, according 
to a recent report from 
the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention 
(CDC). The number of 
drug-related deaths in 
2014 was greater than 
any reported in past 
years, with more than 
three out of five drug 
overdose mortalities in- 
volving the use of opi- 
oids such as prescription 
opioids and heroin. 

In response to this 
epidemic of drug abuse, 
and_ specifically _ the 
abuse of opioids, the 
CDC has urged the im- 
plementation of safer 
opioid prescription prac- 


_ tices. But some physi- 


cians have argued that 
improving treatments 
for opioid addiction 
is just as pressing and 
critical an issue as pre- 
venting opioid abuse in 
the efforts to combat this 
widespread problem. 
For patients rehabili- 
tating from opiate ad- 
diction, doctors often 
prescribe methadone, a 
synthetic opioid, to re- 


tors in the brain that are 
stimulated by other opi- 
oids, methadone enables 
a majority of patients 
to gradually ease away 
from opiate addiction. 
Yet, there remain legiti- 
mate, evidence-based 
concerns that the pa- 
tients then become ad- 
dicted to methadone in- 
stead. 

In the search for alter- 
natives to opioid-mainte- 
nance regimens such as 
methadone, antagonist 
drugs such as naltrexone 
(Vivitrol) have been sug- 
gested in a limited num- 
ber of studies to be more 
efficacious than metha- 
done. Extended-release 
naltrexone in particular 
has become an increas- 
ingly accepted treatment 
regimen for patients seek- 
ing a relapse-prevention 
drug due to its relatively 
low required dosage. Un- 
like other opiate depen- 
dence medications such 
as methadone, extended- 
release naltrexone, when 
it is injected requires 
monthly rather than daily 
dosing. 

To investigate wheth- 
er extended-release na- 
Itrexone is effective at 
preventing opioid re- 
lapse, researchers at the 
Center for Studies of Ad- 


adult criminal justice 
offenders who were re- 
covering from opioid de- 
pendence. As described 
in the study, which was 
published last month in 
the New England Journal 
of Medicine, the investiga- 
tion enrolled ex-heroin 
users who expressed a 
desire to undergo opi- 
oid-free treatment. 

At the time of random- 
ization, all of the partici- 
pants were confirmed to 
be opioid-free based on 
negative urine toxicologi- 
cal screening. Moreover, 
the participants had to 
be free of any other drug 
or alcohol dependence 
necessitating care that 
would conflict with par- 
ticipation in the trial. 
Once the randomization 
of the participants was 
complete, a total of 153 
individuals had been as- 
signed to the extended- 
release naltrexone group 
and a total of 155 partici- 


pants to, the usual treat-- 


ment group. 

Over the course of 24 
weeks, the 153 partici- 
pants in the extended- 


release naltrexone group 


were administered nal- 
trexone once every four 
weeks during medi- 
cal management visits, 
during which the par- 


usual treatment group, 
however, were only giv- 
en counseling sessions 


and recommendations 
for community  pro- 
grams. 


To monitor the inci- 
dence of opioid relapse in 
both groups, the research- 
ers also followed up with 
the trial participants ev- 
ery two weeks during the 
24-week treatment period 
and afterwards assessed 
the test subjects’ condi- 
tions at weeks 27, 53 and 
78. Urine toxicological 
screenings for opioid use 
were carried out during 
these visits. In addition, 
the investigators asked 
the participants to report 
the consumption of opi- 
oid, cocaine, alcohol or 
other drugs during the 
two-week period. 

The self-reported in- 
formation, as the inves- 


tigators noted, was cor- 


related with the rates 
of opioid relapse as evi- 
denced by the toxicologi- 


cal screenings. During 


the 24-week treatment 
phase, the individuals 


who were taking  ex- 


tended-release _naltrex- 
one took a longer me- 
dian time to relapse (10.5 
weeks) than did the par- 
ticipants who received 
only the usual treatment 


has long been advocating 
for. : 
Pollan outlines. three 
tips to healthier eating. 
The first of Pollan’s rules 
is to eat food. At first, one 
may think this rule is sim- 
ple and clear to everyone, 
but what Pollan means 
specifically is to eat “real” 
food. Real food refers to 
food that is unprocessed 
and doesn’t come from 
a factory. In fact, it is of- 
ten difficult to find food 
that passes this “unpro- 
cessed” test. 

Pollan’s second rule is 
to make sure you don't eat 
too much. Pollan noted in 
his study that we are pro- 
grammed to eat as much 
as we can when food is 
plentiful because we don’t 
know when our next meal 
will be available. As intel- 
ligent humans, we have 
mostly overcome this pri- 
mal behavior; however, it 

an sneak back-from 


ollan recom- 


mends that we become 
more mindful of what we 
are eating and to include 
as many healthy choices 
as possible. This way, 
when we overeat, at least 
we are eating healthy, nu- 
tritious food. 

Pollan’s last rule is 
that we must eat mostly 
plants. This is commonly 
regarded as the most dif- 
ficult of the three rules. 

Pollan doesn’t recom- 
mend that we bury our 
faces is a bowl of lettuce 
until it’s empty — what 
he is trying to get across 
to us is that we can ben- 
efit from eating more 


plant-based foods like 
fruits, vegetables and 
whole grains. Accord- 


ing to Pollan, a plant- 
based diet is the best 
diet because plant foods 
are the richest sources of 
vitamins, minerals and 
phytochemicals, which 


iS 


properties. 


Scientists regenerate 
esophageal tissue 


By TONY WU 
Senior Staff Writer 


Each year, patients 
around the world have 
to wait for tissue and or- 
gan donors, creating a 
bottleneck in the health 
care system. Increasingly, 
scientists have looked for 
artificial organs or regen- 
eration techniques to alle- 
viate this problem. 

Seven years ago, a 
team of researchers took 
a step toward regenerat- 
ing human tissues by im- 
planting a metal stent and 
regenerative tissue matrix 
into the esophagus of a 
24-year-old patient. Now, 
researchers report that 
seven years after the op- 
eration and four years 


after the stents were re- 
moved, the patient has no 
difficulty with swallow- 
ing and eating. 

The patient was ad- 
mitted to the hospital as 
a result of a serious in- 
fection from a disrupted 
esophagus. The abscess 
destroyed the esophageal 
segment of the esophagus 
and the wound was too 
big for repair. The patient 
then gave consent for re- 
generative therapy and 
the local institutional re- 
view board approved the 
procedure due to clini- 
cal necessity. In addition, 
the procedure only used 

items that are already 

FDA-approved. 
Physicians first placed 
See ESOPHAGUS, pace B8 


ticipants also received _ (five weeks). The extend- 
counseling sessions and ed-release _ naltrexone 
referrals for community group also demonstrated 


diction at the Perelman 


d ients’ physi- 
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cal drug cravings and 
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Mental health effects Scientists develop new HIV diagnostic device 
linked to marijuana 


Manish Paranjpe 
Guest Columnist 
arijuana 
has been 
in the 
spotlight 
recently 
for its alleged medicinal 
properties, prompting 
23 states and the District 
of Columbia to legal- 
ize medical cannabis. 
As medical marijuana 
becomes increasingly 


accepted as a viable al- 
ternative to traditional 
therapies, the recreation- 
al value of the drug is 
also increasing. 

A 2015 study pub- 
lished in JAMA Psychiatry 
found a two-fold increase 
in marijuana use among 
adults in the United States 
over the past 10 years. 
However, 
before 


detention under the Eng- 


lish Mental Health Act, a | 
1983 ruling which allows | 
mental health patients to | 


be’'admitted to psychiatric 
facilities either for their 
own health or the for the 
safety of those around 
them. 
Patel’s results are part 
of a growing body of 
evidence establishing the 
relationship between can- 
nabis use and the risk of 
developing mental health 
conditions. A 2011 Austra- 
lian study that followed 
1,600 school age students 
found that students that 


used marijuana were five | 


times as likely to be di- 
agnosed with depression 


compared to those who | 


did not. 

Similar associations 
have been reported for 
schizophrenia: A Swed- 

ish study of 


we 50,000 mili- 
as a society tary draft- 
start ac- “Tn medical ees showed | 
cepting the .. : , that the use 
recreational dispensaries there Sof mari- | 
value of cannabis ice juana was 
marijuana, associated 
it is impor- cream, candy bars, with a 30 | 


tant to un- 


n- butter.” 
derstand its 


De T-clesn t 
greater risk 


risks. — RYAN VANDREY, of develop- 
Sev- ASSOCIATE ing schizo- 
eral recent phrenia. 
studies PROFESSOR For both of 
have linked these stud- 
prolonged ies, the par- | 
marijuana, ticipants 
or cannabis, use to ad- were deemed normal 


verse health effects such 
memory loss, impaired 
immune response, heart 
failure and decreased 
sperm count and motil- 
ity, according to the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control. 
However, one of the most 
well studied associations 
is that of cannabis use 
and psychiatric condi- 
tions such as schizophre- 
nia, bipolar disorder and 
psychosis. According to 
anew study published in 
BM] Open, cannabis use 
can lead to a longer road 
to recovery for psychiat- 
ric patients. 

The study, led by re- 
searchers at King’s College 
London Institute of Psy- 
chiatry and Biomedical 
Research Centre Nucleus, 

found that psychiatric 
patients with a history of 
cannabis use experienced 
more frequent voluntary 
and forced hospital visits 
and longer hospital stays 
overall. 

Corresponding author, 
Rashmi Patel used data 
mining to search elec- 
tronic medical records 
of 2,026 patients who 
ha been admitted to the 
South London and Maud- 
sley NHS _ Foundation 
Trust hospital system and 
treated for a first episode 
of psychosis with early 
intervention services. By 
tracking who patients 
had a history of canna- 
bis use at the time of ac- 
ceptance, the researchers 
were able to determine 
the effect of cannabis on 
psychiatric health. 

Patel and his team 
found that 46.3 percent 
of patients self-reported 
cannabis use within a 


month of starting early — 


intervention treatment. 
The use of cannabis was 


associated with a 50 per- — 


cent higher frequency of 
in-patient hospital stays 
in the five years following 


an initial visit. Cannabis — 


users averaged 1.8 hospi- 
tal admissions over five 
years while non-users av- 
eraged just 1.2 visits in the 
same period. 
_ The use of cannabis 
was also associated with 
a 55 higher like- 
lihood of compulsory 
M 


at the start of the study | 
period; Any diagnosis | 


of depression or schizo- 
phrenia was made dur- 
ing the course of the 
study. 


The use of marijuana is | 


particularly prevalent in 
young people, a concern- 
ing trend when one con- 
siders that adolescence is 
a critical period. for brain 
development. 

During this time, the 
brain experiences wide- 
spread neuronal prun- 
ing, or. the removal of 
some of the brain’s tan- 
gled jumble of neurons 
in order to make them 
work more effectively. 
As a result, any psycho- 
active substance such as 
marijuana that affects 
neuronal pruning can 
have long-term cognitive 
and _ psychological  ef- 
fects. A 2011 Australian 
School Students’ Alcohol 
and Drug Survey found 
that 29.2 percent of 17 
year olds reported using 
marijuana, compared 
to just 3.4 percent of 12 


year olds. Patel found in. 


his study that the group 
most likely to report us- 
ing the drug was 16-25 
year old males. 

A 2014 CNN poll 
found 55 percent of 
Americans support le- 
galization of marijuana, 
compared to just 19 per- 
cent in 1991. But as mari- 
juana legalization debate 
continues, it is important 
to consider the health 
risks of the drug. Ryan 
Vandrey, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry and 


Behavioral Sciences at | = 


Johns Hopkins, cautions 
the legalization of medi- 
cal marijuana. 

“It’s not just smoked 
cannabis _ being 
In medical dispensa- 
ries there’s cannabis ice 
cream, candy bars, but- 
_ ter,” Vandrey said in an 
“My concern is that from 
a public health stand- 
point, if you have a candy 
bar with 100 milligrams 
of THC in it, that seems 
a recipe for a seven-year- 
old kid getting ahold of 
it and having a very, very 
bad time.” 


By FERNANDO 
VICENTE 
For The News-Letter 


All too often, brilliant 
research ideas and ap- 
plications are left in lab 
due to impediments such 
as the high cost of the re- 
agents, low turnaround 
times, the requirement 
of sophisticated technical 


| skills, the need for a con- 


trolled environment and 
the difficulty of obtaining 
FDA approval for public 
use of the product. 

However, the field of 
microfluidics is paving 
a viable road to turn re- 
search ideas into com- 
mercial products. The 
technology dates back to 
the era when engineers 
designed precise inkjets 
in printers for optimal 
resolutions. It has since 
grown and _ expanded 
across fields as a detec- 
tion mechanism for rapid 
screening and simultane- 
ous analysis of biological 
or chemical targets. 

Through modeling ex- 
tremely thin fluid chan- 
nels, microfluidics allows 
scientists to get past the 
laws of classical physics 
to a point where turbu- 
lent liquid flow does not 
exist and minute droplets 
of samples can be used to 
achieve delicate and accu- 
rate measurements. 

In order to expand 
the treatment landscape 
of microfluidics  de- 
vices, researchers from 


| Florida Atlantic Univer- 


sold. | 


sity, Stanford University 
and Baskent University 
in Turkey developed a 
novel method to count 
CD4-positive T cells in 
resource-constrained, ex- 
treme weather conditions. 

Their idea was derived 
from pregnancy _ tests, 


which 
have long 
been avail- 
able in 
the public 
market. 
“Simi- 
lar to 
pregnancy 
tests that 
can be 
stored at 
room tem- 
perature, 
we inves- 
tigated 
methods 
to store 
and __pre- 
serve multi-layer, im- 
muno-functionalized 
microfluidic devices in 
refrigeration-free set- 
tings for applications in 
resource-limited settings 
at the point-of-care,” 
said Utkan Demirci, se- 
nior author of the paper 
from Stanford University 
School of Medicine. 
CD4-positive T cells 
were used due to the sig- 
nificance of their count 
in the clinical setting. 
For instance, according 
to the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Ser- 
vices, CD4-positive cell 
count is the most impor- 
tant indicator of how well 
an HIV-patient’s immune 
system is working and 
thus a strong predictor of 
HIV progression. 
“Monitoring HIV pa- 
tients at point-of-care 
settings in resource-con- 
strained countries like 
Africa is critical to know- 
ing how their treatment is 
progressing and whether 
or not a particular drug 
is working the way it 
should be,” Waseem As- 
ghar, co-first author on 
the study and assistant 
professor of electrical en- 
gineering in the College 


ie Pe « 
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Scientists discover a new device to test for the HIV virus in extreme weather conditions. 


of Engineering and Com- 
puter Science at FAU said 
in a press release. 

The scientists turned 
to trehalose, a sugar mol- 
ecule, to prevent deg- 
radation of the capture 
molecules that target 
CD4-positive T cells on 
the microfluidic device. 
While not holistically 
characterized, trehalose 
is present in unicellular 
organisms as a_ stress- 
responsive factor, ie. it 
helps maintain integrity 
under heat, desiccation 
and cold. 

Using this to their ad- 
vantage, the scientists de- 
signed a device that con- 
tained trehalose, as well 
as a few drying agents. 
The device was stored in 
a vacuum-sealed plastic 
bag and was tested at vari- 
able times. It proved to 
be equal in efficiency to 
a freshly made device up 
to the four-month mark. 
Moreover, in terms of de- 
tecting CD4 positive T 
cells versus false positives, 
the stored device showed 
similar results to a freshly 
made device for up to six 
months of storage. 

To simulate extreme 
conditions, the device 


care physicians office « 


was stored at 50 degrees 
Celsius for 24 hours fol- 
lowing five weeks of stor- 
age. The efficiency and 
specificity of the device 
was unchanged when 
compared to the freshly 
made device. Moreover, 
another set of devices was 
stored for 24 hours in a 30 
degrees Celsius oven at 85 
percent humidity. The re- 
sults showed comparable 
similarity between the 
stored and freshly made 
devices. 

The researchers also 
attached an_ electronic 
cell sensor to the device 
in order to create a cell 
counter that could be eas- 
ily used at home. By do- 
ing so, the researchers 
created a portable, mi- 
croscope-free CD4 T cell 
counting platform. 

“This technology also is 
widely applicable to global 
health applications when 
resources are limited to 
address viral load, sepsis, 
tuberculosis and malaria, 
as well as cancer detec- 
tion,” Asghar said. “It also 
offers advantages in the 
developed world in set- 


the home setting.” 


Curiosity spurs people toward painful lasks 


CURIOSITY, From B7 

of these participants 
knew exactly which pens 
would deliver a shock. 
For the other group of 
participants, the pens 
were color-coded as yel- 
low, which meant that 
some of these pens had 
batteries while others 
did not. Thus, the partic- 
ipants were uncertain of 
the outcome of clicking 
each pen. 

Ruan and Hsee then 
analyzed the data from 
the two groups of par- 
ticipants and found that 


students who were in the 
yellow uncertain condi- 
tion clicked significantly 
more pens, five on aver- 
age, whereas those in 
the green and red con- 
dition typically clicked 
one green pen or two red 
pens. 

From these data, Ruan 
and Hsee planned a sec- 
ond study to secure the 
validity of their hypoth- 
esis. In this study, the 
students were shown 10 
pens of each color, and 
the results showed that 
students clicked more 


uncertain yellow pens 
than either red or green 
pens. 

Ruan and Hsee then 
tested their hypothesis 
with a different set of 


conditions by design- 
ing a third study with 
sounds. Participants 


were given a display of 
48 buttons which each 
played a different sound. 
There were buttons la- 
beled “nails,” which 
would play the sound of 
nails on a chalkboard, as 
well as buttons labeled 
“water,” which played 


_ tons was labeled 


the sound of running 
water. A third set of but- 
“2” and 
had an equal chance of 
playing either sound. 
The results showed 
that students who saw 
mostly uncertain  but- 
tons clicked much more 
than students who saw 


“nails” or “water” but- 


tons. ' 

Taken together, these 
various studies seem to 
suggest that curiosity can 
drive the human mind 


- toward unpleasant or un- 


reasonable tasks. 


Researchers regenerate esophageal lissue 


ESOPHAGUS, From B7 
metal stents to main- 
tain the structure of the 
esophagus and - created 
a bridge for the wound. 
The site of injury was 
then covered with a com- 
mercially available tissue 
matrix designed to help 
esophageal recovery. 


Doctors have successfully created an 


Y 


To prevent platelet acti- 
vation, 
a platelet-rich plasma 
(PRP) from patient blood 
and sprayed the solution 
over the tissue matrix. 
PRP is thought to secrete 
platelet-derived growth 
factors which can bind 
to the tissue matrix and 
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artificial esophagus organ. 
} 


+ 
Ww 


doctors created - 


‘pati 


facilitate tissue growth. 
Physicians finished the 
surgery by covering the 
graft with the sterno- 
cleidomastoid muscle lo- 
cated along the neck. 
After surgery, the 
graft showed no leak- 
age, and the patient was 
given an oral fluid diet. 
At discharge, the patient 
was able to tolerate soft 
foods and was advised to 
have the stent removed 
after 12 weeks. Because 
of concerns regarding 
leakage resulting from 
stent removal, the patient 


did not have the stent re-- 


tain his weight through 
an oral diet and have no 
difficulties swallowing. 
The patient was given 
swallowing tests that al- 
lowed researchers to ob- 
serve muscle movements 
during swallowing. The 
regenerated muscles 
could push water down 
the esophagus and into 
the stomach in various 
Positions, suggesting | 
a restored esophageal 


~ function. 


The procedure is novel 
as a first human regenera- 
tive therapy that restores _ 


s~ 
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The Brain Wave 


or mammals, 
there are only 
two spots in the 
adult brain that 
support ongo- 
ing neurogenesis, or the 
development of new neu- 
rons: the subventricular 
zone (SVZ) of the lateral 
ventricles and the sub- 
granular zone (SGZ) of the 
dentate gyrus. There also 
appears to be an emerg- 
ing third neurogenic spot 
in the hypothalamus that 
participates in metabo- 
lism, but in general, the 
point remains: You won't 
find many newborn neu- 
rons in the mature brain. 
From a neural injury 
standpoint, it seems odd 
that there isn’t a lot of 
neurogenesis going on. 
If more pools of neural 
stem cells exist, wouldn't 
that give the brain more 
opportunities to regen- 
erate damaged or dead 
neurons? Indeed, a wid- 
er distribution of neural 
stem cells in the adult 
brain of zebrafish might 
explain why zebrafish 
are much better at neural 
regeneration than hu- 
mans. 
Here is what we have 
to remember. Adult neu- 
rogenesis is an extremely 
complex process. In gen- 
eral terms, you are taking 
_what is happening during 
early development and re- 


OVERDOSE, From B7 
percent) than the usual 
treatment group (64 per- 
cent). 

Naltrexone, however, 
did not produce a signifi- 
cant decrease in the par- 
ticipants’ consumption of 


capitulat- 
ing these 
events 
within a 
mature 
Ditcation 
when 
adult neu- 
rogenesis 
occurs. 
Howev- 
er, there is 
one major 
difference: 
The ma- 
ture brain 
is not an 
environ- 
ment that 
is permis- 
sive for 
neural 
develop- 
ment. For 
instance, as a neuron de- 
velops during its early 
stages, guidance cues al- 
low the axon — “the arm” 
of the neuron — to reach 
its target. For the major- 
ity of the mature brain, 
these axon guidance cues 
are gone. Without such 
cues, neurons will have 
a challenging time reach- 
ing their targets. Such an 
inhibitory environment 
across most of the brain 
makes it hard to have 
widespread adult neuro- 
genesis, except for in spe- 
cialized niches that still 
seem to retain some sort 
of guidance mechanisms 
for the development of 
adult-born neurons. 
Another factor that 
contributes to such an 
environment that is “hos- 
tile” to de novo neural de- 
velopment is that much of 
the brain has already been 
wired at an adult stage. 
Imaging trying to. drive 
in busy traffic. There is 


other drugs and alcohol, as 
both naltrexone and con- 
trol groups showed simi- 
lar usage rates. Moreover, 
the preventative effects of 
naltrexone wore off after 
treatment was discontin- 
ued. At week 78, about a 


Naltrexone can be used to treat 


PAUL JOSEPH/CC-BY-2.0 
Naltrexone can be used to reduce people’s dependence on alcohol in addition to opioids. 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Why is there little neurogenesis in the brain? Brain stimulation 
helps language skills 


already so much wir- 
ing going on that if new 
neurons are born and try 
to establish connections 
with pre-existing neural 
circuitries, there will be 
a conflict between what 
is already there and what 
is new. 

In other words, the 
mature brain only has so 
much space that can ac- 
commodate new neurons. 
Computational modeling 
studies therefore suggest 
that the addition of new 
neurons during adult- 
hood will inevitably dis- 
rupt the neural connec- 
tions that already exist. 
This could be both good 
and bad. If such a process 
is regulated, as in the case 
of normal brain function- 
ing, such deletions of old 
circuits might be benefi- 
cial in helping to replace 
old and decrepit informa- 
tion that the brain no lon- 
ger needs with new and 
more useful information. 


year af- 
ter the 
end of the 
treatment 
phase, 
the rates 
of nega- 
tive opioid 
toxicologi- 
cal tests 
were equal 
in the two 
groups at 
46 percent. 

Nev- 
ertheless, 
over the 
entire 78 
weeks, 
no opioid 
overdose cases were ob- 
served in the extended- 
release naltrexone group 
while seven cases were re- 
ported in the usual treat- 
ment group. The greater 
potency of extended-re- 
lease naltrexone over the 


opioid dependence 


“i 
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Infants’ and children’s brains are still undergoing development and neurogenesis. 


Too much neurogen- 
esis, however, could sig- 
nificantly rewire neural 
networks, destroying in- 
formation and perhaps 
even making us more 
susceptible to diseases. 
For instance, excessive 
adult neurogenesis has 
been implicated in con- 
ditions such as epilepsy. 
Blocking neurogenesis 
in an animal model of 
epilepsy reduced cogni- 
tive decline and seizure 
frequency. Given all the 
odds against adult neuro- 
genesis, it is quite aston- 
ishing that the adult brain 
still manages to retain 
ongoing neurogenesis in 
small regions. What is 
therefore so special about 
these neural circuits that 
require the brain to go 
through all those efforts 
to make new neurons? 
There are several specula- 
tions, but this discussion 
will be saved for another 


day. 


usual _abstinence-based 
program is supported by 
this investigation. This 


showed that naltrexone | 
can not only lower the | 
rate of opioid relapse, but | 


also prevent cases of opi- 
oid overdose in the long 


_term. 
The investigators of 
this project, however, 


note that more research 
is required to determine 
whether a more continu- 
ous regimen of naltrexone 
would further extend its 
beneficial effects. While 
more research is indeed 
necessary to test the ef- 
fectiveness of naltrexone 
over standard opioid 
maintenance drugs such 
as methadone, naltrexone 
has become an increasing- 


‘ly appealing, non-addic- 


tive alternative to metha- 
done for the treatment of 
opioid dependence. 


FBI requests access to criminals’ iPhones 


By ADARSHA MALLA 
Staff Writer 


Over the past few 
months, Apple has found 
itself in a flurry of legal 


bouts with the U.S. gov- 


ernment regarding data 
access and privacy of 
Apple users’ devices. The 
Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation (FBI) has asked 
Apple for assistance in 
accessing information 
from particular devices, 
such as the iPhone of the 
San Bernardino killer 
Syed Farook, since the 
FBI hoped that GPS data 
from Farook’s phone will 
provide them with infor- 
mation regarding who 
Farook contacted after 
the shooting and where 


he traveled immediately 
after the shooting. 
Additionally, the FBI 
believed that having ac- 
cess to user data in the 
future will allow them 
to better combat ter- 
rorism as well as more 
quickly and accurately 
convict those commit- 
ting crimes. However, 
Apple was not willing to 
comply and has fought 
a federal court order re- 
quiring them to provide 
access to the FBI. Apple 
claimed that the order 
would require its com- 
pany to create new soft- 
ware to access its devic- 
es. Furthermore, Apple 
claims this is a violation 
of the first amendment 
and would expose se- 


\ 


curity holes that could 
allow governments or 
unauthenticated users to 
access private user infor- 
mation in the future. 
This older case regard- 
ing access to the San Ber- 
nardino shooter's iPhone 
device was dropped 
since the FBI claims to 
have accessed the de- 
vice through third-party 
methods. However, now 
the FBI is asking for Ap- 
ple’s assistance in a Bos- 
ton case — the FBI wants 
to access the iPhone of 
an alleged gang member 
who pleaded guilty to 
taking part in a meth- 
amphetamine _ distribu- 
tion conspiracy last year. 
While the FBI claims to 


-have accessed the San 


Bernardino killer’s device 
previously, they say that 
the Boston gang mem- 
ber’s device is newer and 
cannot be accessed by the 
FBI's previous successful 
methods. However, once 
again, Apple is not buy- 
ing it. Apple argues that 
investigators are simply 
trying to make accessing 
user information easier 
for the future. 

In the end, it seems 
that the question comes 
down to identifying how 
much of our privacy Ap- 


ple is willing to sacrifice 


— is the company even- 
tually going to allow 
those who are capable 
of protecting us with the 
right information to do 
so? a. iy 


By KEVIN NECOCHEA 
For The News-Letter 


Electrical neurostimu- 
lation of parts of the brain 
can alter the way we pro- 
cess language, thereby 
allowing for enhanced 
comprehension of simple, 
two-word phrases. 

A recent study at the 
University of Pennsylva- 
nia School of Medicine 
implemented transcranial 
direct current stimulation 
(tDCS) to examine how 
the human brain pro- 
cesses the words we hear 
and constructs complex 
concepts, a phenomenon 
that is still somewhat of a 
mystery to the neurosci- 
ence community. 

“Integrating concep- 
tual knowledge is one of 
the neural functions fun- 

| damental to human intel- 
ligence,” Amy Price, the 
study’s lead author, said. 
tDCS can be used to 
improve language per- 
formance in healthy sub- 
| jects and in patients with 
| aphasia, a communication 
| disorder that affects ap- 
| proximately one million 
individuals in the United 
States. 

Over the last three de- 
cades, several new study 
methods that connect the 

| structure and function of 

| the brain have emerged. 
Among these localization 
mapping methods, tDCS 
permits transient lesions 
through constant low cur- 
rent that is delivered to a 

| specific area of the brain, 
so that brain function can 
be studied repeatedly in 
different states. 

In this study, the re- 


Tthat the application of 


tDCS over language-relat- 
ed brain areas can modu- 
late linguistic abilities 
and ‘sentence processing 
in subjects. 

Sentence processing 
takes place whenever a 
reader or listener process- 
es a language utterance, 
| either in isolation or in 
the context of a conver- 
sation or a text. Previous 
experimental research in 


considerable number of 
theories about the design 
and operation of sentence 
comprehension. 

“When we read or lis- 
ten to a sentence we per- 
form this process effort- 
lessly on a daily basis but 
it is quite complex and 
little is known about the 
brain regions that support 
this ability,” Price said. 

According to Roy Ham- 
ilton, director of the Labo- 
ratory for Cognition and 
Neural Stimulation at the 
University of Pennsylva- 
nia, declarative memory, a 
type of long-term human 
memory, can be. divided 
into episodic memory, 
which stores specific per- 
sonal experiences, and 


semantic memory, which 
stores factual information 
such as the meaning of 


ided 


this field has generated a’ 


words and objects. 

“We sought to under- 
stand how and in what 
part of the brain semantic 
representations are inte- 
grated into more complex 
ideas,” Hamilton said. 

New discoveries ob- 
tained from functional 
MRI scans and magneto- 
encephalography support 
the assumption that the 
angular gyrus, a region 
of the brain involved in a 
number of processes re- 
lated to language, might 
be directly connected to 
memory integration. 

The research team ap- 
plied tDCS to test the left 
angular gyrus of healthy 
adults, which is believed 
to have an important role 
in semantic integration. 
Three separate stimulation 
sessions were coordinat- 
ed, The tDCS was adjusted 
to discharge electrodes to 
stimulate either the. left 
or right side of the angu- 
lar gyrus — groups were 
separated by the side that 
was stimulated. The third 
group was a control. 

After each session, 
subjects were presented 
with a word pair that 
could be semantically 
integrated and one that 
instead formed a non-co- 
herent combination, such 
as “fast blueberry.” These 
word pair presentations 
were followed by a letter 
task to test the vision and 
attention effects caused 
by brain stimulation. In 
this latter task, subjects 
were asked to indicate 
whether or not the letter 
strings that were shown 
matched. 

The results demon- 
tion on the left angular 
gyrus resulted in a faster 
comprehension of mean- 
ingful to non-meaningful 
word pairs. On the other 
hand, there were no no- 
table effects on the letter- 
string task. 

Finally, the studies 
collectively showed that 
tDCS has the potential to 
improve language per- 
formance, an outcome 
that could help people 
with aphasia. Although 
there was an_ observ- 
able improvement of ap- 
proximately 30 percent 
in speech performance in 
aphasic patients, there are 
several general critical is- 
sues to consider. 

Not many studies have 
monitored the subjects af- 
ter stimulation to provide 
information about how 
long the tDCS-induced 
language benefits persist. 
Moreover, several param- 
eters, such as duration 
or intensity, have yet to. 
be optimized to meet the 
needs of specific patients. 
Nevertheless, due to its 
simplicity and low cost, 
transcranial direct current 
stimulation possesses an 
immense potential for the 
future treatment of com- 
munication disorders and 
clinical rehabilitation. 
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Young talent set to 
make MLB exciting 


MLB, From B12 
their historic World Series 
drought. 

Over in the American 
League, Carlos Correa is 
making a name for him- 
self for many of the same 
reasons that Bryant has. 
The Astros’ shortstop 
was drafted first over- 
all out of Puerto Rico in 
2012 as a mere 17 year 
old. Last June, he was 
called up to the Majors 
and has already estab- 
lished himself as argu- 
ably the best shortstop 
in baseball. 

On his way to win- 
ning the 2015 American 
League Rookie of the Year 
award after playing in 
just 99 games, Correa hit 
22 homeruns and drove 
in 68 runs. 

Furthermore, he 
helped the Astros reach 
the playoffs for the first 
time since they lost the 
World Series in 2005. 
Correa performed well 
in Houston’s Division Se- 
ries against the eventual 
champion Kansas City 
Royals, hitting a couple 
of homeruns and batting 
350. 

He is off to a great 
start this year. Along 
with the other members 
of Houston’s impressive 


young core — José A\I- 
tuve, George Springer, 
Tyler White, Preston 


Tucker and. last year’s 
American Cy Young 
Award winner Dallas 
Keuchel — Correa will 
have the Astros compet- 
ing for championships 
for years to come. 

Correa is not the 

only shortstop making 
a name for himself in 
his young career. Over 
in the American League 
Central, fellow Puerto 
Rican Francisco  Lin- 
dor looks to be a cru- 
cial piece of Cleveland’s 
playoff-hopeful _ roster 
for this year and for the 
foreseeable future. 

The 22 year old was 
called up last June played 
99 games in his first sea- 
son, just like Correa. 

While displaying a 
decent amount of power 
for a shortstop by hitting 
12 homers in his limited 
playing time, Lindor so- 
lidified his second place 
position in the Ameri- 
can League Rookie of 
the Year award voting 
with an impressive .313 
batting average. With 
Cleveland's pitching 
leading the way, look for 
Lindor to help carry the 
Indians’ offense along- 
side second baseman Ja- 
son Kipnis. 

Lindor played better 
as the season went on 
and received the Ameri- 
can League Rookie of 
the Month Award in 


September. He had 39 
hits and a batting aver- 
age of .325. The Ameri- 
can League Central will 
be wide open this year, 
so expect to see Lindor 
have a significant im- 


pact down the stretch of 
the division race come 
September. 

Bryant, Correa and 
Lindor lead this young 
class with not just tre- 
mendous offensive 
pabilities but also with 
sound defense and intel- 
ligent base running. 

As great as these three 
are, there are a plethora 
of other young studs that 
will be making 
noise in the big leagues 
this summer if they have 
not already. 

Quintessential pros- 
pect Byron Buxton is 
still looking to have his 
breakout in Minnesota, 
but it is only a matter of 
time until he does. His 
teammate, Miguel Sano, 
displayed extraordinary 
power last season. Nev- 
ertheless he needs to 
balance out his game so 
that he does not remain a 
homerun or nothing hit- 
ter. 

Matt Duffy from San 
Francisco is just the next 
in line of the seemingly 
endless chain of surpris- 
ingly effective youngsters 
for the Giants. Expect to 
see him play a key role 
on a well-balanced San 
Francisco team that looks 
to win the World Series 
for the fourth consecutive 
even year. 

Joc Pederson of the 
Dodgers had a magnifi- 
cent start last year be- 
fore tapering off toward 
the end of the season. If 
Pederson can establish 
more consistency in his 
game, he could become 
one of the league’s best 
sluggers. Pederson’s 
teammate, baseball’s top 
prospect Corey Seager, 


Ca- 


some 


will also look to live up | 


to his touted potential as 
the Dodgers search for a 
fourth consecutive divi- 
sion title. 

There are also ¢some 
youngsters who will po- 
tentially make their ma- 
jor league debuts at some 
point this season. Bronx 
outfielder Aaron Judge 
will look to begin his 
quest to join the Yankee 
greats. 

Meanwhile, A.J. Reed 
and Josh Bell will prob- 
ably have their debuts 
for the Astros and Pi- 
rates, respectively. They 
will be thrust right into 
their teams’ playoff rac- 
es. 

In what seems to 
be a time where many 
veterans — such as 40 
year old David Ortiz in 
Boston and 37 year old 
Adrian Beltré in Texas 
— are still shining, it 
is great to see so many 
young and_ talented 
players getting opportu- 
nities to succeed in the 
big leagues. 

Which of these young 
stars will one day find 
their way into Cooper- 
stown, N.Y. and into the 
pantheon of baseball’s 
greats? Only time will 
tell. 


FLICKR/CC-2.0-G 


Kris Bryant is one of the young stars at third base for the Cubs. 
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JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


M. Lacrosse 


April 17, 2016 


@ Penn State 


W, 12-11 (OT) 


W. Lacrosse 


April 17, 2016 


@ Stony Brook 


W, 10-7 


Baseball 
April 19, 2016 
@ Gettysburg 


T, 7-7 


W. Track 
April 16, 2016 
Hopkins/Loyola Invita- 


tional 


No team scoring 


Baseball 
April 15, 2016 
@ McDaniel 


W, 15-4 


M. Track 
April 15, 2016 
@ Mount Multi Meet 


No team scoring 


AprIL 21, 2016 


M. Tennis 
April 16, 2016 
vs. Haverford 


W, 8-1 


W. Tennis 
April 17, 2016 
vs. Washington College 


W, 8-1 


M. Lax rallies in overtime to defeat Penn State 


By MATT MIYAMOTO 
For The News-Letter 


Fresh off a_ victory 
against the Ohio State 
Buckeyes last Saturday, 
the Blue Jays men’s la- 
crosse team was put to 
the test yet again this 
week against the Penn 
State Nittany Lions in a 
foreign state college en- 
vironment. Four quarters 
were not enough to deter- 
mine a winner this time. 
The game was sent into 
overtime, after which the 
Jays finally emerged vic- 
torious. 

The Jays looked to be 
in control early in the 
contest, scoring four un- 
answered goals to start 
the game. Senior attack- 
man Ryan Brown scored 
the first goal of the day 
for the Jays, making this 
the seventh straight game 
in which he scored at 
least one goal. 

The Nittany Lions, who 
now have a 7-5 season re- 
cord, would not go away 
despite the early deficit. 
They tacked on three un- 
answered goals of their 
own at one point to keep 
the contest close for the 
duration of the game. 

Neither team scored 
more than two goals in a 
row following the Nittany 
Lions’ run, which left the 
score knotted at 7-7 going 
into the fourth quarter, 
where drama ensued. 

The Jays struck first in 
the fourth when senior 
midfielder Holden Cat- 


toni scored both in the. 


first minute and then 
again with eight minutes 
remaining. However the 
relentless Nittany Lions 
found a way to manufac- 
ture two goals of their 
own, tying the score at 
nine goals each. 

Uncharacteristically 
quiet until this point, 
junior midfielder John 
Crawley entered the 
fourth quarter without 
a goal. This would only 
be temporary, though, 
as Crawley took over the 
game. Crawley first beat 
the keeper with his right 
hand off a pass from 
Brown and then hit a left 
handed, top-shelf runner 
to net another goal, giv- 
ing the Jays a two goal 
cushion with under five 
minutes to play. 

Penn State attackman 
Nick Aponte rebutted 
with a goal of his own 
to complete his hat trick 
of the day, and junior 
midfielder Matt Florence 
would even the score 
with less than 30 seconds 
remaining. . 

The Jays, who have 


i 


a eS 


a 2-1 record in overtime 
contests, started off the 
period without the ball — 
always a dangerous mo- 
ment in a sudden death 
overtime. 

Freshman attackman 
Alex Concannon recog- 
nized the precarious situ- 
ation and pointed to the 
complete team effort that 
was necessary to turn it 
into a chance to score the 
winning goal. 

“It was a very tense 
moment,” Concannon 
said. “Penn State had 
possession first, but I 
was confident our de- 
fense would stay strong 
and-cause them to turn 
the ball over. Austin 


Spencer made a great - 


play and caused his man 
to turn the ball over. We 
were able to get the ball 
down the field. Cody 
Radziewicz dodged 
down the alley and was 
able to find John [Craw- 
ley] on the _ back-side, 
and he was able to put 
it away. The atmosphere 
was great.” 

Crawley finished off 
his hat trick, and the 
Jays celebrated a hard- 
earned Conference road 
win, 

It took the Jays more 
than allotted time in reg- 
ulation to take down the 


Nittany Lions last year 
as well when they won a 
double overtime battle on 
Homewood field under 
the lights. Following the 
victory last year, the Jays 
went on a six game win 
streak that led them to the 
semifinals of the NCAA 
Championships. 

Concannon comment- 
ed on how this victory 
has had a similar galva- 
nizing effect so far. 

“Tt was a big Confer- 
ence win and gives us 
good vibes this week dur- 
ing practice,” the attack- 
man said. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. this 
weekend, where they will 
face a Wolverine squad 
coming off a six-game los- 
ing streak. 

The Wolverines have 
played well at home, 
almost upsetting No. 
5 University of Mary- 
land and keeping games 
much more competitive 
than on the road. The 
Jays will look to channel 
their “good vibes” of the 
prior week into the game 
versus Michigan and be- 
yond, into their push for 
the playoffs. 

Faceoff is at 5 p.m. in 
Michigan Stadium. — 
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Patrick Foley named Big Ten Freshman of the Week after Penn State. 


Baseball shift phenomenon ridiculous 


lan Gustafson 
Sportpinion 


rofessional 

baseball and 

even D-I col- 

lege managers 

have become 
obsessed with advanced 
metrics that tell them 
where individual players 
on opposing squads tend 
to hit the ball. 

As recently as 2011, 
only four teams reposi- 
tioned their players on 
more than 100 balls in play 
during the entire season. 
Now it is not uncommon 
for managers to employ a 
shift for almost every guy 
in the lineup. 

Metrics and spray 
charts that track where 
players tend to get their 
hits have become incredi- 
bly advanced and certain- 
ly must be very tempting 
tools for managers. 

It undoubtedly makes 
sense to have three in- 
fielders on the right side of 
the diamond when a dead 
pull hitter like David Or- 


tiz steps to the dish. How- 


t 
a/ 


ever, in more marginal 
areas, I believe that man- 
agers are outthinking 
themselves. 

I have seen way too 
many, soft ground balls 
hit up the middle go for 
base hits against short- 
stops who were put deep 
in the six hole to think 
that this obsessive shift- 
ing is effective. 

This emphasis on 
shifting for nearly every 
player neglects a funda- 
mental part of the game 
— the ability to make ad- 


_ justments. 


As Wee Willie Keeler, 
he of the .385 lifetime bat- 
ting average once said, 
“Hit it where they ain’t.” 
I truly believe that major 
league hitters are good 


enough to make subtle _ 


adjustments in their 


swings to take advantage - 


of the often enormous 
holes in the defense that 
shifts afford them. 

As a lifelong Braves 
fan, I watched Brian Mc- 
Cann lay down countless 


bunts down the third 


base-line for a hit. Against 
him, opposing teams put 


— 


the third basemen where 
the shortstop normally 
stands and three infield- 
ers on the right side of the 
pitcher’s mound. 

They were neither 
good bunts nor is Me- 
Cann a quick guy, but it 
was a very effective strat- 
egy. That is obviously 
an exaggerated example, 
but the principle still ap- 
plies. 

If a good hitter sees 
a team playing him one 
way, he’s going to try to 
hit it the other way. Trying 
to take advantage of these 
guys’ natural tendencies 
will backfire in the long 
run. 

1 don’t know what 
spurred the shift revo- 
lution, but I do know 
that it unnecessarily 
complicates and slows 
the game. I would rath- 
er have guys playing 
straight up instead of 


stroking the manager or — 


team statistician’s ego, 
Here's to the days before 


the video review and 


before mass shifts, the 
good ol’ days of base- 
ball. ears 


> 


t 


ha. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


ZACH JAFFE — BASEBALL 


By MAGGIE SPITZER 


For The Vews-Letter 
Last Saturday, the 
Hopkins baseball team 


added to the excitement of 
Spring Fair with a double- 
header sweep of Swarth- 
more College, with final 
scores of 10-3 and 12-0, 
respectively. 

On Tuesday, the Jays 
tied Gettysburg after a 
grueling game, but are 
looking forward to fur- 
ther wins. Sophomore 
Zach Jaffe’s recent perfor- 
mance has inspired the 
Jays. 

In the second victory 
of that afternoon, Jaffe 
smashed a grand slam 
out of. the Babb Field. 
With that single swing, 
Jaffe not only delivered 
his first career homer, 
but also sent the ball 
straight onto University 
Parkway.. 

Jaffe kindly agreed to 
sit down with The News- 


Zach Jaffe: The as- 
pects of my game that 
I have most improved 
upon are virtually all 
mental. I came in as 
somewhat of a head case 
and often times let bad 
Streaks get worse and 
wasn't able to gain the 
coaches’ trust to perform 
on the field. Now I’m 
much more relaxed when 
I play, and while I was 
always a jokester in the 
locker room, now I don’t 
let that get in-the way of 
my game. 

A lot of the improve- 
ments come with experi- 
ence and knowing you're 
expected to perform. We 
have a “next guy up” 
mentality on our team, 
so whenever somebody 
isn’t playing well, the 
next guy is expected to 
step up. 


N-L: How did it feel to 
hit the grand slam? What 


Petrer,; thoughts 
sharing were 
thoughts running 
on Satur- through 
day’s per- your head 
formance, during 
the team’s that at bat? 
exciting 
run that YB) eae 
has _ led It obvi- 
them to ously felt 
first posi- great to 
tion in the get a big 
conference hit. — Ev- 
and the ery Con- 
prospect ference 
of playoffs. game at 
this point 
Thee in the 
New HOPKINSSPORTS.COM ~—s season is 


“what ways have you seen 
yourself improve the 
most since your fresh- 
man year? How haveyou 
worked to improve’ on 
your weaknesses? 


Stony Brook’state rally downs Lady Jays 


W. LAX, From B12 
1:26 left to play in the half, 
and the two teams headed 
to the locker room for half- 
time with the Jays holding 
the 5-2 advantage. 

The tide turned 
quickly at the start of 
the second half, with the 
Seawolves scoring five 
straight goals within the 
first five minutes of the 
period to give them a 7-5 
lead. From then on Stony 
Brook did not look back. 

While the Jays were 
able to trim the lead to 
one, courtesy of a goal 


, affe hit a grand slam on Saturday. 3 


rough moments 


2 injuries this year, — 


must- 
win game, and that gave 
us a seven run lead in 
that game. I’ve had some 
and 


and it felt good to final- 


son finale against Boston 
College. ; 
“T think for BC [Bos- 
ton College] we want to 
end our regular season 
on a great win,” Schweiz- 
er said. “We have had a 
big win against a higher 
ranked team waiting for us 
for some time now. I hope 
the energy that we bring 
into that game exceeds all 
games this season.” 
DiMartino 
edged the importance of 
the game for the team. 
“We know we need a 
solid win against a ranked 


acknowl- 


Stony Brook’s comeback to 
their ability to dominate 
the draws in the second 
half. ; 
“Draws were a huge 
factor of the second half,” 
the senior said. “They con- 
trolled, I believe, the first 
four and scored off of every 
possession, which really 
gave them momentum. 
Then they started stalling 
once they were up by a few 
and made it really hard for 
us to get the ball back.” 
The Jays remain con- 
fident going into the sea- 
oy) Pa i ars 


by DiMartino at the 18:22 opponent so we absolutely 
mark, the need this 
Seawolves game to 
scored the “J hope the have any 
next three . chance of 
goals to energy that we rie 
ive them : : our ulti- 
A 10-6 lead br ing into [our mate goal 
with just fj ame to be in 
seco eA gee ae 5 the tour- 
left to play. exceeds all games nament, 
With just : ” she said. 
Wee) eh this season. “Il know 
left to play, — JUNIOR HALEY for us se- 
DiMartino niors, we 
capped off — SCHWEIZER especially 
her eighth don’t 
hat trick of want this 

the season, bringing the _ to be our last game.” 
final score to 10-7. Whether the team 
DiMartino attributed makes the tournament, 
both Schweizer and 


DiMartino said they were 

proud of their teammates’ 

efforts all season long. 
“We gave every team a 


‘fight that’s for sure includ- 


ing top-ranked Maryland 
and even Stanford, we just 
couldn't finish one of those 


~ big games, which is a huge 


bummer,” DiMartino said. 
Schweizer commended 
her team’s ability to stick 
together even when faced 
with frustration. 
“Seven losses is hard 
on any team, and it can be 
4 
r+ ¥ * a in! " 


ly deliver. I knew that 
he was going to come at 
me with fastballs like he 
did earlier when I struck 


as the favorite in every 
game and expect to win. 
We know that the longer 
we are at the top of the 


out, so I standings, 
sat back the hard- 
and put er every 
a good VITAL team is 
swing on STATISTICS going to 
the 1-0 play us. 
fastball. 
It was || Name: Zach Jaffe N-L: Do 
a huge |] Year: Sophomore you have 
monkey |! Sport: Baseball any. per- 
off ™y |} Major: International Studies |] Sonal goals 
back... It H : for the re- 
ometown: New York, N.Y. aad 
had been : : maining 
well over || High School: Fieldston ueielean 
a year Le a>m 
since.) 1 goals? 
had hit a home run in 
any game Situation. ZJ: Personally, I’m 


N-L: With the double 
header sweep of Swarth- 
more, the team _ has 
reached a nine-game win 
streak. How is the team 
morale heading into these 
final two weeks? 


ZjJ: Team morale is 
incredible right now. 
Never have I been a part 
of a team as close as we 
are, and when you are 
winning everything is 
always better. We are 
confident that when we 
play our best, nobody in 
our Conference can beat 
us. The team is getting 
incredible contributions 
from everybody, and ev- 
erybody feels as if they 
are a crucial part of the 
team down the stretch. 


N-L: Do you think 
your ranking as first in 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence is affecting how the 
team approaches the next 
games? 


ZJ: Short answer is 


a6 iF PS oe 


put pressure on ourselves 


easy to turn on each other 
or throw the towel in and 
give up, and I can proud- 
ly say that my team never 
once did this,” she said. 

The Jays will next travel 
up to Newton, Mass. to 
play the Boston College Ea- 
gles in the season finale on 
Saturday, April 23. Faceoff 
is scheduled for 1 p.m. 

At 9-7, the Jays will be 
in line for a playoff bid, 
but certainly the onus is 
on them to prove they are 
capable of taking down 
some top teams and mak- 


_ offens: 


just hoping to contribute 
where I can, whether it be 
off the bench as a spark 
or in the starting lineup 
holding down one of the 
outfield positions. I know 
that I can be an energy 
booster when I’m: on the 
field. 

Our goal right now is 
to win the Conference 
regular season title and 
to host the Conference 
tournament. It’s very 
hard to beat us as home. 
Past that, we want to win 
the regional and advance 
to the College World Se- 
ries in Appleton, Wis. 
That has been the goal 
since Day 1. 


Jaffe and the Jays will 
return to action today 
at home versus the Get- 
tysburg College Bullets, 
whom they tied in extra 
innings on Tuesday. Then 
they will travel to Ursi- 
nus College to take on the 
Bears in a pivotal Con- 
ference matchup. With 


the playoffs just a couple 


stride at the right tim : 


ing arun. 

Hopkins has sometimes 
struggled to defend high- 
flying offenses this year, 
and that will undoubtedly 
be one of their main priori- 
ties moving forward. 

This is a team with a 
ton of senior leadership, 
especially DiMartino, 
who has had an -incred- 
ible career by any mea- 
sure during her time here. 
Teams with that kind of 
senior firepower tend to 
make some noise in the 
postseason in any sport. 


B11 


Baseball throttles 
Swarthmore at home 


BASEBALL, From B12 
game, a powerful blast 
which made it all the 
way to University Park- 
way. 

In dramatic fashion, 
this towering shot also 
happened to be a grand 
slam that stretched 
Hopkins’ lead to six and 
officially put the game 
out of reach. 

As a young, emerg- 
ing player on this tal- 
ented Jays squad, Jaffe 
will certainly remember 
this moment for the rest 
of his career. Hopefully 
for both Jaffe and his 
teammates, this is only 
just the beginning of 


his recent success due 
to a profound growth 
in his emotional ma- 
turity and approach to 
the sport, crediting his 
teammates and coaches 
for humbling him and 
motivating him to be- 
come a better player. 

)“The biggest change 
for me has been men- 
tally, I came in as a 
cocky freshman and 
the program, coaches 
and’ my teammates 
have humbled me and 
pushed me to work 
harder and have fun,” 
Jaffe said. 

Whether he is able 
to regularly work his 


many way into 
impact the start- 
plays ing line- 
Amtiaed up or con- 
out- tinues to 
stand- provide a 
jsalis =o spark off 
home the bench 
runs to for the. 
come Jays, Jaffe: 
over is com- 
ihe e mitted 
next to help- 
Weeo ing his 
s-ea- team win 
sons and _ help- 

Re - ing them 
flecting achieve 
on the their goal 
neo. = of  win- 
ments ning a 
that di- Confer-,' 
rectl y HOPKINSSPORTS.COM ence title. ' 
led up Pitcher Nick Burns picked up his sec- and  _ul- 
to and_ ond win of the season on Saturday. timately 
£sOpe les making 
lowed his defining it back to the College 
blast, Jaffe discussed World Series. 


how Swarthmore pitch- 
er Aidan Miller had 
bested him in his earlier 


hat | anted to 
aggressive in order to 
avoid putting himself 
in another two strike 
count. 

“T knew I was going 
to get a pitch to hit as 
he fell down 1-0 and it 
probably was going to 
be a fastball so I sat on 
it and was able to put 
a good swing on it. He 
struck me out in the at 
bat before on a high 
fastball and I didn’t 
want to let him get to 
two strikes,” Jaffe said. 
“It was incredible run- 
ning the bases and de- 
livering a key hit for us. 
I know my teammates 
were just as excited as 
I was when the ball left 
the park.” 

Jaffe credits much of 


“T hope to contribute 
any way I can heading 
towards the playoffs, 


starting lineup. Our 
goal is to make it all 
the way to the College 
World Series in Apple- 
ton [Wisc]. just like it 
has been from day one. 
We know we can’t be 
beat when we're firing 
on all cylinders,” Jaffe 
said, 

You can catch this 
talented squad in ac- 
tion when they host 
the Gettysburg College 
Bullets at Babb field 
on Thursday, April 21. 
First pitch is at 3:30 
p-m. in what should 
prove to be an exciting 
contest. The Bullets and 
Jays tied in their con- 
test earlier this week, 
and Hopkins will look 
to get back on track. 


Track runs their only home meet of the year 


TRACK, From B12 
in second and sophomore 
Ellie Burton in fifth. 

“Being new to the 
event, it was incred- 
ibly helpful to have older 
teammates and_ great 
coaches to give me advice 
while training and rac- 
ing,” Freed said. 

Clocking a 11:32 finish, 
Freed crossed the line in 
first followed closely by 
her teammates, junior 
Lara Gaffney in second 
and sophomore Ellie 
Burton in fifth. Freed 
will likewise continue to 
focus on the steeplechase 
heading into the Confer- 
ence Championship later 
in the season. 

Along with the Lady 
Jay’s success in the stee- 
ple, the women also en- 
countered _—_ exceptional 
performances in the 
middle distance events. 
Sophomore Caroline 
Smith placed second in 
the 1500m run, crossing 


the line in a personal- 


YA 


2 


‘a> el 


' best time of 4:36. She was 


followed closely by her 
freshmen teammates, Fe- 
licia Koerner and Gina 
D’Addario, who also per- 
formed well. 

Smith trailed the first 
place finisher, a senior 
from American, by less 


-than three seconds. Lat- 


er, the sophomore came 
back to compete in the 
800m run, where she 
crossed the line in sixth 
with an impressive time 
of 2:16. 

The Jays expressed 
how nice it was to have 
a home crowd for a 
change, and many got 
to enjoy the Spring Fair 


atmosphere after their . 


meet. There was a sub- 
stantial crowd on hand 
at the track to support 
the runners. 

Next week, the track 


team will be back to 


compete as they travel 
down to Westchester, 
Pa. for the Widener Invi- 
tational. 


Si 1 A ee eet 


iY eet 2 


aes 


~ Sophia Meehan will hope to cap her st 


oe Whether it be as.aspark .. 
off the bench or in the © 


eh ee rote t i beeet fe 
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Dip You 
KNow!? 


Patrick Foley was named 
the Big Ten Freshman of the 
Week for his outstanding game 
performance against Penn 
State. 


Apri 21, 2016 


CALENDAR 


Saturday 


M. Lax @ University of Michigan, 
5 


p.m. 
W. Lax @ Boston College, 1 p.m. 
W. Tennis @ Muhlenberg College, 
12 p.m. 


MLB's young stars 
on display early on 


Daniel Landy 
Sportpinion 


fter a long, 
grueling 
winter, 
spring has 
finally —_ar- 
rived and brought the 
baseball season with it. 
Veteran players will con- 
tinue to leave an impact 
on the game while the 
youngsters try to make a 
name for themselves. 

The past several sea- 
sons have seen unusually 
young players become 
household names in the 
League very quickly, as 
23-year-old Bryce Harp- 
er of the Washington 
Nationals and Manny 
Machado of the Balti- 
more Orioles as well as 
24-year-old Mike Trout of 
the Los Angeles Angels 
have already established 
themselves as the leaders 
of the sport’s next genera- 
tion of superstars. 

With two MVP awards, 
two Rookie of the Year 
awards, nine All-Star 
Game appearances, five 
Silver Slugger awards and 
two Gold Glove awards 
already spread amongst 
the trio, baseball is clearly 
in great hands for the long 
run. 

And believe it or not, 
this group of players who 
are barely older than col- 
lege students has already 
been overtaken in the ris- 
ing star category by the 
next set of studs. This 
group is headlined by 
Kris Bryant of the Chica- 
go Cubs, Carlos Correa of 
the Houston Astros and 
Francisco Lindor of the 


Cleveland Indians. 
Bryant, Chicago’s 
third baseman: and the 
2015 National League 
Rookie of the Year, is one 
of many reasons why the 
Cubs are the favorites to 
win the World Series this 
year. While he is 24 and 
older than Harper and 
Machado, Bryant played 
three years of college 
baseball at the University 
of San Diego, which gave 
him invaluable experi- 
ence and gave him the 
chance to polish his skills 
before becoming a pro- 
fessional ballplayer. 
Bryant, who was se- 
lected to play in the All- 
Star Game less than three 
months after being called 
up to the major leagues, 
has already transcended 
the game as a dependable 
run producer and, more 
importantly, as a sensa- 
tional slugger. 
After his 
call up, Bryant bashed 
26 home runs and drove 
in 99 runs, all the while 
helping the Cubs reach 
the playoffs for the first 
time since 2008 and the 


mid-April | 


National League Cham- | 


pionship Series for the | 


first time since 2003. 
Bryant makes up just 
part of Chicago’s young 
core, which also consists 
of Anthony Rizzo, Addi- 


son Russell, Jorge Soler, | 


Kyle Schwarber and Ja- 
vier Baez. 

His immediate strong 
impact and his plate dis- 
cipline are what make 
him stand out as the 
player who will lead Chi- 
cago going forward, as 
the Cubs look to ending 

SEE MLB, pace B10 


W. Lax falls to No. 8 
Stony Brook Seawolves 


By GAURAV VERMA 
Staff Writer 


‘The No. 20 women’s la- 
crosse team fell this past 
Sunday to the No. 8 Stony 
Brook Seawolves on the 
road in Long Island. The 
loss drops them to 9-7 en- 


tering the season finale, add ontwo more goals, the 
while Stony Brook im- first coming from sopho- 
proves to more 
11-3. midfielder 
Hop- Shannon 
kins Fitzger- 
opened ald, with 
the game the assist 
with three coming 
goals in from her 
the first 10 teammate, 
minutes, sopho- 
the first more __at- 
coming tacker 
courtesy CleCre 
of junior Finney. 
midfielder Jeties-t 
Haley. over a 
Schweizer minute 
less than later, 
two min- Finney 
utes into HOPKINSSPORTSCOM would 
play. Just Senior Jenna Reifler led the Lady Jays score a.- 
75 seconds _ in assists against the Seawolves. goal of 
later, soph- her own, 
omore at- ' with Rei- 
tack Emily Kenul doubled _ fler picking up her second 
the lead with senior attack _ assist on the game, to give 
Jenna Reifler collecting the Hopkins a 5-1 lead. Stony 
assist. Senior Dene’ DiMar- Brook cut this lead to 


tino scored just before the 
10-minute mark to give the 
Jays the 3-0 lead early in 


¥ 


the game. ; 

The Seawolves’ Pre- 
season All-American ju- 
nior attack Dorrien van 
Dyke would capitalize on a 
free position attempt at the 
15:49 mark to cut the Lady 
Jays lead to two. Hopkins, 
however, would quickly 


three after junior Court- 
ney Murphy scored with 
See W. LAX, pace B11 


senior Nicholas Garc 


‘the men’s and ‘s 
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Tennis teams experience grueling weekenc 


with a victory this wee 
teams won critical Conferel 


Editor 
weighs in on the rise in ubiquitous 
shifts 
baseball. His conclusion? They ig- 
nore a fundamental principle of 
baseball history. 


MLB Defensive 


Shifts 


Ian Gustafson 


in professional 
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M. Lacrosse wins OT. 
Thriller versus Penn State 


The men’s lacrosse team, buoyed 
by the play of freshman -Patrick 
Foley, emerged victorious in a nail- 
biter versus the Nittany Lions that 
ended with a snipe from junior 
John Crawley that sent the Jays ’ 


home celebrating. 
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Track excels in the steeplechase at home 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
For The News-Letter 


This past weekend 
the Hopkins men’s and 
women’s track and field 
teams witnessed  out- 
standing performances at 
their only home meet of 
the year. Before hosting 
Saturday’s competition, 
the teams’ field athletes 
traveled to Emmitsburg, 
Md. to compete in the 
Mount Multi Meet hosted 
by Mount St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity. 

Several Hopkins ath- 
letes had their best per- 
formances of the season 
thus far at the Multi Meet. 
For the men, senior Devin 
Conley competed in the 
decathlon, finishing the 10 
events with a score of 6,394. 


The highlight of the se- 


nior’s performance was his — 


finish in the high jump and 
long jump. He now leads 
the Conference in both of 
these events along with his 
overall decathlon score. 

Conley’s performance 
was accompanied by 
equally impressive per- 
formances on the wom- 
en’s_ side. _ Sophomore 
Jenn Su and senior Paige 
Marsh finished first and 
second, respectively, in 
the heptathlon. 

Su’s finish in the jav- 
elin throw leads the Cen- 
tennial Conference rank- 
ings, while Marsh’s high 
jump broke the outdoor 
record for Hopkins. Both 
of the Jays finished with 
scores in the heptathlon 
that broke the previous 
Hopkins record. 

Then next day, the Jays 
brought the action back 
to Baltimore for the Hop- 
kins/Loyola _ University 
Invitational, The climax 
of the day for the men was 
seen during the distance 
events. In the 5000 meter 


y 


run, sophomore  Bran- 
don Fielder led the team 
with a third place finish 
followed by senior team- 
mate Schaffer Ochstein in 
sixth. 

Senior Billy Scola won 
the 3000 meter -steeple- 
chase with a_ personal 
record that shattered his 
previous best race time by 
13 seconds. 

From the start, Scola 
and his teammate, fresh- 
man Giacomo Taylor, led 
the way, but with two 
laps to go Scola took 
over. The Jays crossed 
the line capturing first 


and second place in the 
event. 

“IT definitely wanted 
to win,” Scola said. “But 
I did not want to get my 
hopes up too much.” 

The competition had 
Scola skeptical before the 
race as the top five men 
were seeded eight sec- 
onds ahead of his previ- 
ous personal best. Still, 
Scola went away with the 
win. The senior will focus 
on the steeplechase, eye- 


_ing a top three finish in 
the Conference Champi- 


onship. 
Not only did the Jays 


take home the first place 
finish in the men’s stee- 
plechase, but freshman 
Tasha Freed secured the 
win in the women’s race 
as well. 

This was the fresh- 
man’s first time racing in 
the 3000 meter steeple- 
chase, which involves 
7.5 laps around the track 
while dodging 28 barri- 
ers and seven water haz- 
ards. Clocking a 11:32 
finish, Freed crossed the 
line in first closely fol- 
lowed by her teammates: 
junior Lara Gaffney 

See TRACK, pace B11 


Offense powers Jays against Swarthmore 


By ANDREW 
JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend, 
the Hopkins baseball 
team headed into their 
Saturday evening with a 
celebratory attitude fol- 
lowing a pair of domi- 
nant victories over vis- 
iting the Swarthmore 
College Garnet. 

In the opening contest 
of the doubleheader, the 
Jays beat the Garnet by a 
10-3 margin. Sophomore 
Nick Burns picked up 
the victory for the Jays 
on the mound, improv- 
ing his record to 2-0 on 
the season. - 

The second game of 
the double header fol- 
lowed a similar narrative, 
as the Jays utilized power 
hitting and dominant 
work on the mound to 


‘breeze past Swarthmore 


by a 12-0 mark. Register- 
ing the win in this second 
contest was freshman 
Wyatt Lam, who pitched 


b 


’ 


six scoreless innings of 


one-hit ball and recorded © 


the first victory of his 
young career for the Jays. 
In the evening portion 
of the double header, the 
Jays offense was pow- 
ered by four home runs, 


includ- Jays sit in 
ing two sole pos- 
by junior session of 
shortstop first place 
Conor in the 
Reynolds. Centen- 
With nial Con- | 

the vic- ference. 

tories, Para- 
the Jays mount 
moved to to the of- 
21-9-1 on fensive 
the  sea- explosion 
son, and on Satur- 
are 8-2 in day were 
the Cen- the hes 
tennial HOPKINSSPORTS.COM tributions 
Confer- Conor Reynolds hit two home runs o¢ sopho- 
ence. The  !n game two against Swarthmore. more out- 
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